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“ Going ~~ The Simplon Pass : 
usanne, 


ALLED early, the 
luggage well packed, 
and all things ar- 
ranged for a long 
journey and a night 
on the mountains, we 

take the road from Arona for 
the Simplon Pass, and have 
plenty of opportunity as we pro- 
ceed to comment on the miser- 
able taste shown throughout 

Italy, especially in their painted 
house-fronts. Anything more 

atrocious of their kind than these 
can scarcely be imagined. Between Arona and 

Baveno granite quarries are met with, where 
men are engaged on column-shafts 16 feet long, 
and other large masses. The road shows the 
prevalence of granite; the telegraph - wires 
are carried on shafts of it, 17 or 18 feet in 
height, held up by cross pieces of the same 
material. We are now, however, to go along 
fast, saying nothing of the fine porphyry- 
coloured mountains, with green trees inter- 
mixed, that meet the sight, and giving no 
details of Domo d’Ossola, where we sleep. 
The customary five horses rattle us out of it 
in the morning, and thenit is all up, up, up, 
amidst scenery that has often been described, 
but can never be adequately conveyed by words 
to the mind of those who have not seen it. 
Every one knows the road was commenced by 

order of the first Napoleon, and has not been 

finished sixty years. It includes more than 600 

bridges, and miles upon miles of masoned ter- 

races. In places the road is cut through the 
granite mass, parts above overhanging. The 
rocks are splitting and falling in every direction 
with “mountainous o’erwhelming ;” huge masses 
lying scattered about as if the Titans had been 









playing at “chucky-stanes.” Here and there 
whole 
Le mountains have fallen 
Leaving a gap in the clow 


and filling up the valleys with destruction’s 
splinters. Here we have a waterfall; there a 
flock of goats. By the side of the road for miles 
dashes, and foams, and gambols a roaring torrent, 
over,— 


Everywhere Alps o’er Alps arise. The scene 
is sternly magnificent. It is interesting to notice 
as we go, evidences of the powers that are in 
operation to abrade the mountains, and produce 
a country fit for cultivation. The process will 


| occupy long years, but it is sure. Heat, frost, 

_ wind, water, avalanche, glaciers, the action of 

| vegetation and of man are all playing their part 

' in gradually effecting the revolution. Within a 

_ very few years soil has been formed wherein plants 

' and trees now flourish, where before was only 
stony barrenness. 


On the road hither, men and women, inhabi- 


_ tants of Alpine valleys, are met suffering from 
| goitre, or, to use the more technical word, 


bronchocele, which says in Greek, “ throat 
tumour.” Surely it is discreditable to the science 


and humanity of the country that this fearful 
disease, to say nothing of cretinism which ac- 
' companies it, should be suffered to afflict, as it 
_ does, whole villages, generation after generation. 
_ It appears tolerably certain that it depends on 


the bad condition of the atmosphere breathed, 
If knowledge were spread teaching on what the 





disease depends, and how it might be avoided, 
the evil would in time be lessened. In certain 
places where goitre always prevails, if there be no 
known means of rendering the spot healthy, 
people should be forbidden to dwell there, and 
prevented by the State. They ought no more to 
be permitted to entail on their he’pless offspring a 
foul and frightful disease, than they are to admi- 
nister poison to them, or to cut off their legs. 
We are not without the scandal in England. 
Where we enter Switzerland a stone pillar by 
the roadside marks the division from Italy, and 





a few miles beyond we meet with a small bridge 
over a yawning chasm, and which is said, popu- 


it is, at any rate, that a parapet wall on the 


opposite mountain-side affords ood cover for 
_ the same sentinel says, “ Mind what you are at, 
At starting, the heat had been excessive; a) 


riflemen to pick off an advancing foe. 


day before scarcely bearable: but this state of 


things had changed; and when we reached the | 
inn at Simplon, a wood-fire moullering on the 


hearth, but speedily replenished and made to 


blaze, was a right pleasant sight, and a great | 
A heap of the Illustrated News, and a| 
| and the “ Hétel Byron” there, with its charming 
the room a look of home; and a capital dinner, | 
including chamois steaks, was eaten jovially, with | 


comfort. 
pianoforte, that did not long remain unused, gave 


The Swiss want sanitary knowledge terribly 
much. Round about most of their picturesque, 
but often trumpery and ill-cared for cottages, lie 
heaps of refuse and manure, tainting the sweet 
air, and so warning the instructed nose of the 
danger there existing. Notwithstanding some 
rubbish to the contrary talked at the Edinburgh 
Congress of the Social Science Association, a 
bad smell, nine times out of ten, shows evil and 
dangerous conditions. To a nasty odour, as to 
more positive pain, we ought to feel grateful : 
it shouts with all its voice, “ Look ont, my 
boy, you are on dangerous ground.” Pain 


is, in truth, one of man’s best friends, and, 
larly, to be prepared with gunpowder ready for | 
destruction on the approach ofan enemy: certain | 


like many other true friends, is not half 
so well thought of as it should be. Eat some- 
thing injurious, and pain at once calls out for 
physic for you; run against a sharp point, and 


or you will touch a vital part ;” or get a bullet in 
your body, and the ever-watchful guardian says, 
“Let this be taken out, or you will certainly 
die.” Pain is a real good friend, who should be 
listened to carefully and regarded gratefully ; not 
abbLorred and grumbled at. However, we have 
nothing to do with pain just now. Villeneuve 


gardens overlooking Lake Leman, bring thoughts 
only of pleasure. To the left are the moun. 


the thick clouds around us and the rain knock-| tains of Savoy; to the right, reposing in the 


ing impatiently against the window-panes: 
wild look-out, but great contentment within. 


A few miles farther on, and we reach the | 
a few, 


summit of the pass, barren and hard; 
miles more, now descending, and we are at the 
Hospice, an establishment somewhat similar to 
that on the Great St. Bernard, where belated or | 
befogged travellers may pass the night in good | 
rooms, and be well attended to. The monks who 
tenant it are of the Augustine order, and agree: | 
able persons. 

The ride thence to Brieg, entering on the Swiss 
mountains and long extending valleys, is delight- | 
ful: the sun has again come out to show the | 
beauties of the district. Most luxuriant fore- 
grounds are capped by snow peaks and glistening | 
glaciers, of which latter, by the way, in the 
Swiss Alps alone 608 have been counted. The 
roads are admirably formed and kept: in a few 
cases covered with a building to protect travellers 
from the constantly recurring avalanche,—“ the 
thunderbolt of snow.” In one instance, perhaps 
more, the roofed-in road passes under a vasty 
waterfall which is guided over it, and then, 
first forming a curtain of water before one of the 
openings of the gallery, falls away, thundering, 
to a depth below. 

At Sion, noticeable for its castles, admirably 
placed, and forming fine pyramidal groups, we 
get the railway (opened in 1857) for Villeneuve 
at the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva. The 
tower of the cathedral at Sion is early in 
date. The church of St. Francis, late Gothic 
in style (dated 1516), has a porch, built 
in 1546, the stones of which exhibit on the 
face Masons’ Marks,—the latest we reraember. 
The number of passengers on the line was 
considerable (so were the stoppages), and 
here we met many Alpine travellers—imore or 
less Alpine travellers,—all, at any rate, with 
alpenstocks of the best “brand ;” sometimes 
suggesting, to inquiring minds, a quiet doubt 
whether “ Pilatus” or “ Rigi,’ burnt into a 
stick, would be admitted as proof in a court of 
law that the owner thereof had been at the top 
of the mountain aforesaid. How many of these 
tourists had waited and waited for what they 
were not permitted to behold? and which of 
them was it who sang,— 

Nine uphill miles we sped, 


The setting sun to see; 
Bulky snd grim he went to ed, 
grim went we 
Seven sleepless hours we toss’d, and then, 
oe 


ect 








a | lake, is the Castle of Chillon, made by patriotism 


and poetry a place of world-wide resort, a shrine 
for countless pilgrims. When Byron says, as 
every one knows he does say,— 


“* Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls; 

A thousand feet in depth below 

Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 

From Chillon’s snow-white battlement ;’’— 


, he exaggerates the profundity of the water at 
| that particular point, where, being at the narrow 


‘end of the lake, and close to the shore, a depth 
of 350 feet is nearer the truth; but more 


| westerly, and in the centre, the late Sir Henry 
Delabeche, in 1827, found the depth that Byron 
gives, 1,000 feet, as nearly as might be. 
Seen in the daytime, the adjective “ snow- 
white” scarcely applies to the castle, but 
by moonlight the term is precise. As we 
saw it, at such a time, it was a swan on a 
sea of ink: though this might have been an 
accidental effect, for the night was exceptional, 
including in its phenomena what we should be 
disposed to call the simoom rather than the 
sirocco, for the wind was dry as well as hot, and 
suggested sandy deserts heated intensely by the 
sun. The effect of this hot wind was singularly 
curious. 

In Chillon Castle there are several things to 
be seen besides the actual prison of Bonnivard, 
its inmate during six years till 1536: such as 
the chambers of the Duke and Duchess, with 
painted walls and ceilings; the Hall, also 
adorned; a so-called oubliette, and a place of 
torture. The prison, partly formed in the living 
rock, is about 120 feet long (thirteenth century), 
with a row of columns along the centre which 
form a slightly curved line. Nearly all the 
stones of the one column to which Bonnivard 
was chained show, as the Mason’s Mark, the 
pentacle. Amongst the million names which 
have been written on the pillars since Byron 
placed his there, we noticed those of Victor 
Hugo, “ Geo. Sands,” and Mr. Dana. 

The railway that runs all round the lake on 
the north bank makes Lausanne an easy trip 
from Villeneuve, and this pretty place should be 
visited for the sake of its very fine cathedral 
even by those who would not care for its pictur- 
esque position or desire to see what remains of 
the summer-house and garden where Gibbon 
wrote the last lines of the “ Decline and Fall,” as 
he himself so touchingly tells. This incident alone, 
however, takes thousands to the place, such is 
the interest felt by man in man and man’s work. 


| It was in 1787 that the great historian finished 
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his work here. In 1793 he returned to England 
on account of the Continental troubles; and in 
February of the following year he died while on 
& visit to Lord Sheffield, at Fletching, in Sussex, 
and was buried in the parish church there. One 
caution we give intending visitors to Lausanne, 
and that is, not to expect any civility at the 
Hdtel-Gibbon if, as passing travellers, they call 
there desiring, say, only a dinner. 

Professor Willis has pointed out some of the 
peculiarities of the main columns, the arches, 
and the groining of the nave of the cathedral. 
The eastern apse contains the most beantiful 
set of Romanesque capitals, belonging probably 
to the end of the eleventh century, that we 
remember. The Romanesque caps to the short 
éolumns of the arcading throughout the nave- 
aisles have been “restored” into Corinthian 
capitals! The stones everywhere, in both the 
eleventh and the thirteenth century work, pre- 
sent a rich harvest of Masons’ Marks, very various 
in form, but in many cases precisely similar to 
some observable in the cathedral of Geneva, to 
which we shall refer by and by. The body of 
the church, Pointed in style, with a fine hand- 
some interior, the triforium practicable through- 
out, is of the thirteenth century. There is a 
remarkable rose-window in the south transept, 
and the same term may be applied to the large 
south porch, which has three gables and a 
spirelet at the junction of the three roof-ridges. 

Some carved wood stalls, by the way, against 
the south wall, in the nave, dated 1635, display 
German Gothic tracery. The cathedral being 
on very high ground, covered flights of steps 
have been made to lead up to it at one end, and 
produce a picturesque feature : indeed, much of 
Lausanne is remarkably picturesque; beautiful 
views, including the lake, abound ; many elegant 
residences are scattered about, while new ones 
are building; and at Ouchy, its port, where there 
is a very large new hotel (still, never large enough 
during the season), the steamboat touching, as 
it passes up or down the lake, gives additional 
life and animation to the scene. We use the boat 
to return to Villeneuve, and there once more 
enjoy from the parapet of the gardens a glorious 
moonlight on the vast expanse of hill-encircled 
waters : 





A flood of ng amor E sen ail the’ skies,” 
Moonlight, while it softens and beautifies 
what it touches, disposes the mind to regard 
with a tender interest all that is seen. It thus 
operates towards the same end in two ways. 
The next chapter must close our relation. 





STAND TO YOUR GUNS. 
WHITWORTH v, ARMSTRONG AND OTHERS.* 

THE true and original invention of ordnance 
(smooth-bore) has, with much plausibility, been 
ascribed by Milton to Satan himself. With all 
the supernatural interest of an inventor in the 
progress of his invention, Mephistophiles has 
doubtless kept pace with the times, is well up 
in practical engineering in its application to 
guns, and is thoroughly acquainted with all the 
intricacies of rifling, twist, breech- and muzzle- 
loading, initial velocity, initial tension. 
But all the high-minded and patriotic inventors 
of ordnance say that every improvement of ord- 
nance is a step towards the Millennium ; “ as the 
deadlier the weapons of warfare become, the less 
is the chance of war being undertaken, or, at any 
rate, long continued.” We rather doubt this so- 
phistical and flattering belief, and could bring 
many practical counter reasons. But supposing 
this argument to be true, then it would indeed 
be strange if the Enemy of Mankind should take 
much interest in the progress—even by such a 
queer path—of the children of men towards 
universal peace. For,— 

ovgoes “ der Teufel ist ein E, 


Und that nicht leicht um es Willen 
Was einem Andern niitzlich ist,” 


But the history of improvement in ordnance 








* The Story of the Guns. By Sir J, Emerso 
K.C.8,, LL.D., FBS. &e. Landon: Ecagnans tee 


? . 








during the last ten years would have a special 
interest to its Original Inventor, quite inde- 
pendent of its scientific side. For a curse,—the 


curse of strife—seems to have fallen on almost | part 


all connected with this march of. progress. We 
have noticed it to be a popular belief in many 
countries, that the inventors of instruments of 
destruction and torture are sure themselves 
to die a violent death. It is to be hoped 
that none of the very amiable as well as 
able men who have of late years given their 
attention to the improvement of ordnance will 
undergo such a fate. But it is a remarkable 
coincidence that our great-gun men do certainly 
not lead pleasant lives on their uneasy emi- 
nence. Nearly three millions of pounds sterling 
have been spent, amidst the execrations of the 
nation, on the original Armstrong —now 
literally “shunted” on one side. Mr. Whitworth 
has spent—well, we should be afraid to say what 
Mr. Whitworth has spent on his cannon. His 
artillery battles, and his fights on paper with Sir 
William Armstrong, have been a perennial source 
of excitement to the most blasé newspaper 
reader. Mr. Whitworth’s rejected offer of his 
guns to the Emperor of the French—at a time 
when there was every belief that an attempt 
would be made to re-import them in a forcible 
manner—was an interesting instance of Man- 
chester patriotism. The gallant Captain Blakeley 
is another doughty champion in this eigen A 
warfare. Captain Blakeley believes that bot 
Armstrong and Whitworth have pillaged his 
invention, and picked his brains. It is fortunate 
that duelling is no longer fashionable, otherwise 
—if we are to judge from the epistles from the 
gallant captain which have appeared at various 
times, within late years, in the public prints, 
—a not merely practical, but also personal 
test, would have been required by Captain 
Blakely. He also finds that the British Govern- 
ment “ has forfeited all claim to his considera- 
tion,” and he intends “ that in future all his skill” 
shall be at the service of foreign Governments. 
Mr. Lancaster—one of the ablest of gunmakers— 
will be scarcely delighted with his career in the 
improvement of ordnance. The histories of 
some other gun inventors have been written in 
the annals of the Bankruptcy Court. The whole 
career of ordnance improvement during the last 
decadeis of amost extraordinary interest, whether 
from a scientific or a social point of view. The 
Battle of the Guns would, indeed, call for a 
scientific and mechanical Homer for its bard. 
One of the most remarkable appearances in the 
contest has been the never-ending and still- 
existing disputes about priority of invention. 
The history of invention has yet to be written, 
and the philosophy of invention is yet undreamt 
of ; but our opinion about true and original in- 
vention is that of the witty sage, Sydney Smith, 
who says,—“ It does not follow that a man is a 
discoverer of any art merely because he is the 
first to say the thing ; but he who says it so long, 
and so loud, and so clearly, as to compel man- 
kind to hear him. It is the man who is so 
deeply impressed with the importance of his 
discovery that he will take no denial ; but, at the 
risk of fortune and fame, pushes through all 
opposition, determined that what he feels he has 
discovered shall not perish for want of a fair trial.” 
We have watched with much interest the pro- 
gress of late years of modern artillery, and can 
conscientiously witness to the truth of Sir Emer- 
son Tennent’s remark, that there is “ not a single 
feature in the recently patented improvements 
in gunnery that has not been the object of con- 
tested claims and vituperative animosity.” Let 
honour be given to him who really brings the 
invention into such a shape that it is worth dis- 
puting about. 

Sir Emerson Tennent is not quite fit for the 
task he has undertaken. With all consideration 
for his accomplishments, we cannot help seeing 
that he evidently neither possesses the deep 
knowledge of science, nor is master of the 
sound mechanical practice required for the 
undertaking. Above all, he has not ex- 
ercised the logical and judicial faculty that would 
have prevented his being a partisan. He does 
not possess the power of saying “no,’ when a 
sharp Manchester man takes him by the button- 
hole, and persuades him to say “ yes,” to lending 
the power of a distinguished name to the farther- 
ance of what is, after all, a commercial under- 
taking, no more connected with patriotism than 
selling broomsticks. “The Story of the Guns” 
is simply a popular, readable apotheosis of Mr. 
Whitworth, of Mr. Whitworth’s rifle, of Mr. 
Whitworth’s shot, of Mr. Whitworth’s gun,—in 
one word, of Mr. Whitworth and the Manchester 





Ordnance Company’s cause. Of cotifse, Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s position is above that of a 
partisan for this or that man’s gun; and his 
isanship is that of an honest and ingenious 
English gentleman, who is delighted with things 
that he only superficially understands, and 
acquaintance with which he has only made late 
in life. But this book is another experiment of 
the ridiculous and absurd popular notions of 
mechanical men and matters. What are these 
latter-day improvements in artillery, the echoes 
of which have thundered from Shoeburyness in 
the columns of the press ? Simply and merely the 
application of the steam-hammer and the slide- 
rest to the manufacture of big guns. Who is 
Mr. Whitworth? A long-established Manchester 
tool-maker. He is avery good workman, and an 
excellent man of business, and his long standing 
has enabled him to charge long prices for his 
machines,—as we English always believe that 
abilities are like cats, that adhere with all the 
force of nine lives to old houses. The profession 
does not think much of his machines; it is well 
known that as good or even better tools can 
now be got from other firms, and for less prices. 
The machines exhibited by Mr. Whitworth at 
Kensington were the worst designed in the 
whole Western Annexe, and they showed little 
or no advance upon those he sent to the 1851 
Exhibition. If we had to choose between Sir 
William Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth, we 
should very much prefer Sir William, who, 
although his gun is in a great measure a failure, 
has the inventive and philosophical faculties in a 
considerably higher degree than Mr. Whitworth. 
The success of his rifle may be said to have 
spoilt Mr. Whitworth as a maker of ordnance. A 
rifled cannon is only in a popular sense a large 
rifle. The two problems are almost totally dis- 
tinct. It is now, after millions have been spent, 
generally known that the great difficulty is 
simply to make a heavy gun strong enough to 
bear some 30,000 Ib. pressure per square inch, 
created by the explosion of powder. Neither 
Whitworth nor Armstrong heavy guns have suc- 
cessfully fulfilled this absolute condition of suc- 
cess. Captain Blakeley has not pinned his name 
to any particular system of rifling, but to him is 
undoubtedly in a great measure due the demon- 
stration of the value of “reinforcing” the 
strength of the gun breech by shrinking or 
forcing thereon a wrought iron or steel ring— 
thus bringing the breech into a state of “ initial 
tension,’ to meet the explosion of the charge. 
To those wishing for a pleasant, popular ac- 
count of the modern improvements in ordnance, 
we cannot do better than recommend this book, at 
the same time cautioning them against its too 
evident bias in favour of Mr. Whitworth. We have 
not space to enter into the subject of ordnance 
with any satisfaction to ourselves. It is a sub- 
ject in a great measure protected from the 
popular eye by its very complication. A mass of 
blue books, reports, letters, rejoinders, and coun- 
ter-rejoinders, cover it up, and hide it away like 
a needle in a bottle of hay. Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent’s book is divided into three parts :—the first 
is devoted to the development of the Whitworth 
rifle; the second to rifled ordnance, and is sub- 
stantially the apology of the Whitworth rifled 
gun ; the last portion of the work is mainly a 
relation of how “ Whitworth projectiles pene- 
trate iron-clad ships,” and how “the Whitworth 
shells penetrate armour plate.” Occasional 
little blunders show that Sir Emerson Tennent 
is but a novice in practical mechanical matters. 
Such is, ¢.g., his description (page 49) of the 
steel used by Mr. Whitworth (ironically called 
“homogeneous iron”), as “a mild kind of 
steel.” Or“ Devereux” for “Daverel” at page 50. 
At page 178 we find Sir Emerson Tennent the 
exponent of the popular delusion that a hammer 
(say) weighing tons, and falling 10 cet, 
“accelerated by steam acting above, strikes a 
blow equal to 2,000 tons weight. Impact is thus 
represented by pressure.” (!) Further on we find 
something quite beyond us. There is a peculiar 
flash of light generated whenever a bullet strikes 
an iron target. This is accounted for by Mr. 
ge 8 vs Manchester rag we believe to be 
. tworth’s manager), by the suggestion 
“that the carbon contained in the plate and the 
highly carbonized projectile, being driven out (! 
by the collision, and combining automically wit 
the atmospheric oxygen, is ignited by the heat 
by the concussion.” Well done, Mr. 
Hulse! This is an in ing instance of the 
danger of a little knowledge, and its liability to 
make a man ridiculous, Does Mr. Hulse suppose 
that the carbon in the carburet of iron we call 
steel is in little separate bits of combustible ? 
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The fact simply is, that heat, however generated, 
whether by percussion or by any other means, 
is always accompanied with more or less light— 
though what is heat ? or what is light? are very 
different questions. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that we owe 
the perhaps most important discovery of the 
age—Bessemer steel—to the exertions made by 
Mr. Bessemer to procure a good metal for guns. 
If, from all the experiments in ordnance of late 
years, the acquisition to engineering of the 
Bessemer process were our only gain, this alone 
would be sufficient to remunerate the country 
for the time and trouble spent on these heavy 
guns. It is, indeed, in the direction of improved 
metallurgical processes that we must look for 
real improvements in our heavy ordnance. All 
authorities are pretty well agreed that the par- 
ticular method of rifling used is of little impor- 
tance per se, so long as accuracy and durability 
be not neglected in its construction and design. 
But little is now left to be achieved in the field 
of o ce improvement by ingenuity alone. 
The less ingenuity and the more simplicity 
about a gun the better. Only those well pro- 
vided with capital for costly experiments can 
hope in future for any success in this line. The 
only three competitors now really left in the 
field may be said to be Armstrong, Whitworth, 
and Blakeley, all three of whom are at the head 
of extensive companies, and with, practically, 
almost unlimited means at their command. 








FRESCO PAINTING AS A SUITABLE 
MODE OF MURAL DECORATION, 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Ox Wednesday evening last a paper on this 
subject was read by Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson. 
We take from it some passages : — 

Twenty years ago the Royal Commissioners 
on the Fine Arts determined that fresco painting 
might be applied with advantage to the decora- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament. The benefits 
then promised from the adoption of the process 
have, either by fatality or fault, failed in realiza- 
tion. After labours extending well nigh over a 
quarter of a century, the commission is dissolved, 
the frescoes are in decay, and a new method, im- 
ported from Germany, has obtained the ascend- 


painted on a wall, the surface of which is wet: 
hence the term fresco—fresh, or newly laid. This 
is the fresco buono or puro. However, the prac- 
tice of the Italian masters admitted of certain 
latitude. A large composition, for example, 
might, in the first place, be laid down, in its 
breadth and simplicity, upon the mortar while 
moist, and then touched up and finished when 
dry by the secco or tempera process. And this 
liberty which the artists of the Middle Ages 
were permitted ought, I think, to be, and indeed 
has been, extended to our modern practitioners. 
Accordingly, I shall feel justified in using the 
term fresco in its more popular and extended 
sense, as a mural painting begun upon the mortar 
while wet, but oft-times elaborated and finished 
after the wall has become dry. This, and possibly 
other minor modifications, were, ia the original 
fresco eras of Italy, as in the modern and revived 
epoch in Europe, matters of personal convenience, 
and nothing more. Certain artists, of sure and 
rapid hand, had found themselves, even in the 
first sweep of the brush, certain of the desired 
result, and hence their works would need no re- 
touching. But other painters, more sensitive 
and timid, discovered that it was needful to re- 
vise their compositions, even as an author his 
proof-sheet prior to publication. By such re- 
touching and revision, however, when kept 
within legitimate limits, the original thoughts 
and style of the painter or writer suffer no abso- 
lute reversion. In other words, the fresco, in its 
largeness of treatment, in its immunity from 
surface gloss or varnish, in its brilliancy and 
power to give off light, is scarcely to an appre- 
ciable extent prejudiced. But I think it is 
generally admitted that the less of secco re- 
touching the better; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that some of the frescoes in the Houses 
of Parliament have, by the inordinate laying on, 
probably both in fresco and seccc, of opaque body 
colour, lost the transparency anc the pure liquid 
quality by which the lovely works of the best 
Italian masters are distinguished. 

Easel pictures, as I have said, are on panel or 





| difference in first foundation involves a corre- 
sponding contrast in the causes which secure 


| durability or accelerate decay. Canvas may 


canvas; fresco paintings upon wall; and this | 


amination of these works will reveal distinct 
stages, and, probably, different processes of de- 
cay. An early and premonitory symptom of 
disease would seem to be a blooming or frosting 
of the colours, which thus become as if mildewed. 
This affection extends, and then the pigments 

further change, and begin to fall from 
the surface of the plaster. Sometimes the pro- 
cess of disintegration would seem to have an 
external origin, possibly arising from the atmo- 
sphere. In other instances the agencies of 
destruction appear to be internal, dependent, 
probably, on the constitution and constituents of 
the mortar. Certain portions of the fresco are 
upheaved by some inner rebellious force, as if 
antipathies had sprung up between lime and 
sand and pigments. In this disruption, as in 
the other phenomena of decay, several stages 
may be marked. The incipient traits of the 
distemper come in mitigated form. At first, the 
fresco may give signs of dissolution simply by 
the colours having lost their fixity to the wall. 
The reds, the yellows, and the blues will come 
off when rubbed with the corner of a white 
pocket-handkerchief : spots or pimples may here 
and there be seen on the surface: these become 
aggravated into blotches, extending into con- 
fluent sores, so that the very tissues of the pic- 
ture are eating and rotting away. Then it is 
that large blisters heave bloatingly on the arms, 
neck, and face of the figures, till at length the 
pictured forms peel off bodily, and fall as dust 
and ashes to the ground. Yet this destruction, 
though terrible just where it sets in, is far from 
universal. And this its essentially partial cha- 
racter we must in the present inquiry never for 
one moment forget. Partial effects point to like 
limitations in their causes; and causes which 
can be stayed in their operation admit of coun- 
teraction. Most worthy, indeed, is it of remark, 
that of two adjoining pictures one shall have 
suffered ravages, while its neighbour shall be 
saved all but harmless. Furthermore, in the 
same fresco some colours have stood, while 
others have fled. In one picture, for instance, a 
blue dress remains firm, while a patch of brown 
close by has been dissipated. In another case, 
the light green sleeve of a woman’s dress is 
peeling off to the thickness of cambric, while 











| rot; worms eat away a panel; «and not less does | the body of the same dress, being painted with 
| the mortar, in its constituents cf sand and lime, modified materials, lies hard to the wall. It is, 


| become subject to chemical agencies. which con- 


|then, I repeat, of great importance that we 


ancy. The frustration of hopes reasoriably | spire for the picture’s overthrow; and these | should mark that the decay is, after all, but par- 


entertained, that in the revival of fresco painting | agencies, which were not in abeyance in the | tial in its extent. 


a new and great era was about to dawn on our 
national arts, now comes as little less than a 


| Middle Ages, are of course active still. They 
| have occasioned, as we shall see, the partial 


Yet, after making this fair 
| concession, I am bound to say, that of all the 
| sad cases in which premature death has over- 


calamity on the country. It had been thought that destruction of the frescoes at Westminster, as | taken youth and beauty, this is one of the most 


a mode of mural painting which the practice of they had already wrought the demolition of like | melancholy. 


In Italy I have known frescoes 


the greatest artists of the Middle Ages had proved | works in Italy. But this failure, when it over-| which have suffered cruelly from wind, rain, 
to be durable, economical, and architectonic, | took the painter of old, only served as a caution | cold, and burning heat, or the reckless violence 
might, with success, in these our modern times, | to greater care : never was it permitted to annul | of man. Still they struggled on, and have sur- 


be applied to the internal decoration of public| a method which in the hands of genius had | vived for centuries. 


But these hapless offspring, 


and municipal buildings in the metropolis and | been proved capable of grandest results. A like | cradled in an upper waiting-room, have barely 


provincial cities. I repeat that any disappoint- 
ment of this well-grounded anticipation must be 
regarded by architects, painters, and art work- 
men as no less than a calamity, for it is manifest 
that if we allow a hostile verdict to be given 
against fresco painting, a large field which was 
open to art development high in style and popular 
in the wide area of its teaching and appeal, be- 
comes practically closed. I, for one, will rebel 
against any such fatal judgment. The hostile 
verdict, if verdict there be, has been founded on 


and insufficient evidence, and I think | 


that good service will be done to the cause of 
noblest art by the attempt which I shall now 
proceed to make, to marshal concisely and 
clearly the facts of this fresco trial, just as they 
are. It will be seen that the experiment was 
not made in England until after mature delibera- 
tion. It will be shown that any failure or decay 
in the frescoes executed at Westminster is partial, 
and within the reach of remedy ; and the con- 
clusion, we believe, will come as irresistible, that 
the method which, in the hands of Raffaelle and 
Michelangelo was the vehicle for the noblest 
t hts, is still an art fitted for all time, in 
which the arm that is strong will rejoice, and 
the mind that is large must glory. 

It is scarcely needful that the well-known 
process of fresco should be described. In order, 
however, the more clearly to comprehend the facts 
of the case as they at present stand, a short ex- 
planation may be desirable. I will call your 
attention, then, to three several important points 
in which frescoes contract with oil painting and 
easel pictures. First, as to the material or sur- 
face upon which the ertist works. Easel pictures 
are ted upon panels or canvas, the recipient 
et com Sone ay. In contrast, frescoes are 


persistency in the pursuit of a noble end would 

| well become our English artists. ..... 

| Such being the inherent diguity and worth of 

| fresco, we cannot be surprised that the Royal 

| Commissioners of the Fine Arts, with the late 
Prince Consort as their chief, should have deemed 

, the adoption of the process as singularly suited 


|to the decoration of great national buildings—a | 


| method, let me add, which coul:1 receive no more 
| timely revival, than at the period when archi- 
| tecture, taking to renewed development, craved 
from sculpture and painting consonant aid—a 
| style which, by its largeness, and by the extent 
| of its historic range, seemed peculiarly fitted to 
| meee to our English school a much-needed 
power, mastery, and grandeur. 

Accordingly a trial of the anvient art of fresco 
was, as we all know, made under high auspices, 
in the Palace of Westminster. I have just 
closed a rapid survey of the process in general, 
and now proceed to the details of the actual 
experiment which has been made in this 
country. «..6..-. 

We must now enter on the most difficult, not 
to say distressing portion of our subject,—the 
decay of works which had entered upon a life so 
bright in promise. It is best, in the first place, 
that facts should simply be stated, without any 
conjecture as to causes. 

We have spoken of three separate series of 
pictures, each to be found in e. distinct locality. 
One group is in the House of Lords; a gallery 
of historic works runs along the corridors; 
thirdly, illustrations of the poets occupy the 
Upper Waiting Hall. These jast have suffered 
most severely, therefore will best serve as ex- 
amples for the general description which I at 
once proceed to give. A close and detailed ex- 





|entered on their teens: two decades are not 
| complete since they saw the light. Surely we 
|may well pause to ask by what fault this 
| judgment has fallen on our labours. 

As to the precise causes of decay, little, un- 
fortunately, is known. A committee was ap- 
pointed early in 1862, under the presidency of the 
First Commissioner of Works, to inquire into the 
condition of some of the frescoes. This committee 
consisted of Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. Gambier 
Parry, the late Mr. Le Strange, Mr. Ruskin, and 
Dr. Hofmann. The paintings, not only in the 
Upper Waiting Hall, but throughout the build- 
ing, were carefully and repeatedly inspected, and 
various artists and other competent witnesses 
examined. Yet we are told that the committee 
“have not been able to arrive at any satisfactory 
result.” Rough notes were taken of the pro- 
ceedings, but no report had been issued ; and the 
committee is now defunct, leaving as the only 
record of its labours a well-considered letter from 
its chemist, Dr. Hofmann. “The general theory,” 
says Dr. Hofmann, “of the fixation of the fresco 
assumes that the surface of the finished picture 
becomes coated with a pellicle of carbonate of 
lime, which protects the painting like a varnish. 
Carbonate of lime being practically insoluble in 
water, but soluble in water containing free car- 
bonic acid,” the question was naturally suggested 
whether the carbonic acid and water generated 
by the combustion of coal gas and by respiration 
might not have occasioned the deterioration of 
the paintings at Westminster. Accordingly, by 
way of experiment, a stream of water saturated 
with carbonic acid was allowed to run across the 
face of a fresco. We are told that after twenty- 
‘four hours the effect became very visible; that 
the colours grew paler and paler; and that, 
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after the lapse of some days, the pigments were 
actually colourless. Dr. Hofmann proceeds to 
remark that, though he was not in a position to 
offer a definite opinion regarding the true cause 
of deterioration in the frescoes generally, he 
has yet been led to the belief “that the inju- 
ries are partly attributable to the fact of the 
surface of the wall having, in too many cases, 
been too long exposed to the action of the air, 
and thus become carbonated before the paint was 
put on. To use an intelligible, although not 
absolutely correct, mode of expressing it, the 
picture was put wpon instead of wnder the pro- 
tecting pellicle.” This valuable letter, then, 
from Dr. Hofmann, which I shall proceed shortly 
to examine, is, I repeat, the only known result 
of the committee's labours. 

This committee no longer exists: the Royal 
Commission itself is dissolved: the frescoes are 
allowed to proceed steadily in course of decay; 
and the only remedy taken is the abandonment 


of the process. This, the present state of the | tion of one or two square inches, that its vast 
| extent of surface is still intact. Mr. Watts has 
‘shown me frescoes executed by him in Little 


case, I deem, as I have already said, most dis- 
astrous. Discouragement has thus laid hold of 
professional men and the general public; and 
the progress of the arts, I fear, has thereby suf- 
fered material check. On the purely chemical 
causes of the decay, which we all deplore, I shall 
say nothing, partly because I am wanting in the 
needful knowledge, and also because the investi- 
gation which alone could give value to a judg- 
ment stretches far beyond the limits of private 
and individual labour. The subject is of public 
importance and moment, and ought to be under- 
taken on public grounds, and at the general ex- 


pense. I shall not attempt, then, to exhaust this | 
question, which is indeed inexhaustible. One 
thing only I will do, which at this moment ought 


to be done promptly and positively : I will endea- | 
vour to prove to you that the reversal which has 
been sustained at Westminster should in no way 
militate against the further adoption of the fresco 
process, either in the metropolis or the country | 
at large. 

In the first place, it may be well that we should | 
mitigate our surprise that these frescoes have 
decayed at all. It has been too much the fashion 
to hold the art as indestructible, as if indeed any | 
art could be imperishable. Pictures of all kinds | 
are endowed with constitutions proverbially sen- | 
sitive, and the utmost that can be hoped for is | 
that a stamina may be gained sufficiently robust | 
to hold up in some degree against the ravages of | 
time. But absolute immunity from decay is | 
obviously unattainable. The mural paintings in | 
Egypt, at Pompeii, and in the Baths of Titus, in 
Rome, have suffered injury : the mosaics in front 
of the cathedral at Orvietto, and in the facade of 
St. Mark’s, in Venice, have fallen away and been 
restored ; the panels and the canvas of oil pic- 
tures rot; and so in like manner. it has been 
always known that the frescoes executed in the 
Middle Ages were amenable to special agents of | 
destruction. 

That English artists and English patrons need 
feel but little discouragement from the failing of 
materials or the fault of climate, it is easy to 
show. We have already said that the fewer, the 
simpler, and the more natural the colours used, 
the better. The painters of the Middle Ages knew 
no royal road where pigments might be picked 
up ready for their use. The practice of these 
men was the growth of patient experience: their 
ultimate svccess was purchased at the cost of 
repeated failure. The materials they used are 
known to us, and lie within our reach; and mo- 
dern science, to boot, brings to our aid far- 
searching eyes and wide-spreading hands. Any 
artist, then, who shall be heard to utter com- 
plaints against his materials may be at once put 
down with the workman who quarrels with his 
tools. 

As to faults in the English climate, or the 
vicious elements in our town atmospheres, there 
has been more talk than the facts of the case 
warrant. I have suffered from cold and damp 
i ee ee in Padua, to an extent 

co not possibly be experienced in the 
halls and corridors of Westminster. I have seen, 
in Pisa, frescoes streaming with rain and con- 
densed moisture; and yet some of the pictures 
executed by Benozzo Gozzoli, about the year 
1450, are as fresh as if painted yesterday. In 
Munich, the centre of the German revival, the 
snow lies for three months of the year, and the 
streets are traversed by sledges. Furthermore, 
we should bear in mind that in northern Italy 
and southern Germany it has been deemed no 
madness to brave the bold experiment of fresco- 
painting in the open air. In England we have 


mural paintings hitherto executed in London or 
the provinces have been safely housed. Our 
much-abused English climate, therefore, which 
is usually made le for the sins of its 
inhabitants, offers no absolute impediment to 
the practice of the fresco art. 

In like manner the injurious effects ascribed 
to the noxious elements with See city 
atmospheres are loaded have been ly over- 
rated. At all events, it may safely be asserted 
that the destruction of the frescoes in the Houses 
of Parliament is to no appreciable extent to be 
ascribed to such agencies. 

The best, because the most practical answer 
which can be given to the objections touching 
climate and populous towns, is in the simple fact 
that certain frescoes painted in the metropolis 
are still in a good state of preservation. I have, 
for example, carefully examined, with a powerful 
opera-glass, Mr. Watts’s fresco in the dining- 
hall of Lincoln’s-inn, and find, with the excep- 


Holland House: I have also seen rooms of a 
mansion in Carlton-terrace decorated by the 
same artist; and the colours in all these ex- 
amples are just as fast as when first painted. 
Again, Mr. Armitage some years since painted a 
fresco in a chapel at Islington, and that, too, 
lies firm on the wall, and the colours are un- 
changed. Such instances are sufficient evidence 
of the practical knowledge of our English artists, 
of the soundness of materials at command, and 





‘needed. It strikes me forcibly that in this state 





ventured on no such rash attempt. All the 


of the benign temper of our English climate. 
The interest of high art demands that some 
recognized authority should put an end to the 
present state of uncertainty, so perplexing to 
painters and bewildering to the public at large. 
The manipulation of fresco is simple, and the 
conditions for ensuring its permanence cannot 
surely be difficult to discover. And yet, in the 
absence of any constituted tribunal entitled to 
pass a judgment, the entire question of mural 
decoration is left in doubt and confusion. The 
Royal Academy has never in these matters 
taken that lead which might have been reason- 
ably expected. The Royal Commission, as we 
have seen, is dissolved ; and yet there never was 
a time when knowledge and gui were more 


of interregnum the Society of Arts could, with 
advantage, come'to the rescue. A preliminary 
inguiry, entrusted to a joint committee of men 
of proved knowledge in science and art, might 
be instituted ; a report, decisive in its facts and 
definite in its conclusions, should then, after due 
deliberation, be issued. But, in default of any 
such further and final investigation, advantage 
might be taken of the accumulated material 
locked up in Parliamentary Blue Books, and 
lying dormant in the scattered art-literature of 
the last twenty years. A “Handbook to Mural 
Decoration” could thus easily be compiled, 
which should give to the artist all needful infor- 
mation touching lime, sand, and the preparation 
of the mortar, together with well authenticated 
facts relating to pigments, vehicles, and modes 
of execution. Such a guide would do much to 
prevent the recurrence of the blunders incident 
to inexperience. 

That the art of fresco is peculiarly noble, 
monumental, and architectonic, all authorities 
are agreed ; that in its severe and stately forms 
it is peculiarly calculated to bring to our ish 
school the discipline so much needed, all persons 
conversant with high and historic styles readily 
admit. The very difficulties of fresco, says Mr. 
Watts, are, in the present state of our English 
school, advantages. The necessity of a definite 
plan, of a fixed and firm outline; the need of 


architectural treatment, with its inherent sym- | i 


metry and severity, all these are not disabilities, 
but elements of power. Again, the demand for 
rapid execution renders simplicity imperative, 
and in simplicity is grandeur. These things 
considered, it is not rising that many wit- 
commission—Mr. Layard, Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
Mr. Watts, and others—look forward in con- 


manifestation. In fine, that art which was so 
living and so abiding a reality for Italy, cannot 
remain, as at present, in practical England a 
mere illusive dream. The transient dishonour 
which we have suffered in the too speedy decay 
of the paintings at Westminster must be re- 
trieved; and works, I trust, may shortly be 
executed in this country, which will prove, like 
the grand frescoes of the Middle Ages, noble and 
enduring. 








THE RAILWAY ORGANIZATION OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Someruine like order and fixed idea are now 
coming out of the chaos of railway projects for 
mee cutting up the metropolis into small 
pieces. e key-note, as it were, of the harmonic 
railway chords, was struck by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee ; and further investigations by the Board 
of Trade and the metropolitan authorities to a 
great extent harmonize with the outlined scheme 
of the Lords. This scheme, if we can so call 
it, chiefly comprises the formation of two railway 
rings or circuits, an outer and an inner, of en- 
tirely new and intercommunicating lines; the 
system, however, connecting the various met ropo- 
litan stations or termini of existing railways 
round London; the inner circuit to be a subwa 
of which the Metropolitan Underground will 
form a part, with stations, such as it has, through- 
out the circuit. These two rings, especially the 
inner one ; a well-considered line from the Char- 
ing-cross station northwards, in connexion, pro- 
bably, with some new street project, to form 
junctions between the South-Western lines and 
the Great Western, North-Western, and Great 
Northern, or the North-Western lines ; and a line 
through the Thames Tunnel connecting the Great 
Eastern and other north-eastern lines with the 
Brighton and other south-eastern ones, comprise 
nearly all that is recommended for the present ; 
so that all the rest of the 417} miles of railway 

within the metropolitan limits, with 
their 70,000,0001. capital, will be swept away 
wholesale as not coming within the sphere of 
these simpler and more reasonable require- 
ments. 
The report of the Streets Committee of the 
Metropolitan Board, on consideration of their 
engineer’s report, appears to advocate just such 
ents. It also concedes the probability 
that the new embankment may be used, under 
the surface, by new lines of railway; but 
insists on the surface being kept clear, and the 
embankment carried out in its integrity. No 
railway-bridge to be itted to cross the pool 
below London Bridge, but the Thames Tunnel 
to be used if the engineering difficulties can be 
overcome. The Board has referred this report 
back to the Streets Committee for further con- 
sideration till the question of new railways shall 
be discussed by the Board itself at a future 
time. 
The report to the City Sewers Commission, 
their engineer, Mr. Haywood, states, that 
there are twenty-three projects affecting the 
City ; that within its limits no less than twenty 
miles of railway are proposed to be formed, 
involving an area of 211 acres; some of the 
space, however, being the same for different pro- 
jects; but, in all, uiring an actual area of 
160 acres, or one-fi of the entire City! By 
these projects 300 public ways are interfered 
with, and the sewerage of a very large portion 
of the City virtually annihilated! One line 
steers clear of all “public ways,” except the 
river, up the middle of which it proposes to go, 
as high-minded folks, in times of old, used to do 





best method of dealing with the whole i 
and we doubt not that the valuable aout te 
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which we have referred will greatly aid both 
Houses towards a final settlement of this very 
important matter. 








FRENCH MANUFACTORIES. 


M. Turcan continues his descriptions of the 
great manufactories of France.* This selection 
is sufficiently comprehensive to make his series 
valuable to various circles. In his first volume 
he gave us accounts of the gobelines; the mills 
of St. Maur; Uimprimerie impériale, or vast 
printing establishment; the candle factory at 
Clichy, detailing the various processes employed 
from the gathering together of the ingredients 
to form the bougies to their dispersion in the 
highest form of soap and decorated lights; 
the paper-mills of Essone, beginning with the 
assiduous picking up of rags by the chiffoniers in 
the gutters of Paris and going through the 
stages of sorting, washing, bleaching, and trans- 
formation from pulp to paper ; the porcelain fac- 
tories at Sévres; and the Christofle goldsmith’s 
establishment. In his second volume he gives 
details of the works of Derosne & Cail, and of 
the machines and locomotives there manufac- 
tured; of the Arnavon soap factory; of the 
mint; of the imperial manufactory of tobacco ; 
of the “ literie Tucker,” or bedding warehouse ; 
the piano manufactory of Messrs. Pleyel, Wolf, 
& Co.; and the wool-spinning factory of M. Da- 
vin. The third volume, besides the livraisons 
relating to the St. Gobain manufactory of plate- 
glass and La Fondre cotton-mill, constructed by 
Mr. Fairbairn, which we briefly noticed early in 
the last year, has been made up of information 
on the following subjects ;—the manufacture of 
gas by the Parisian gas company ; the manufac- 
ture of portable gas; the printed stuffs of 
M. Thierry, Mieg, & Co., of Mulhouse; the 
Cristallerie of Baccarat, with a history of the 
fabrication of crystal in France ; on the nursery- 
grounds of André Leroy, at Angers; the omni- 
bus system in Paris; the great central bake- 
house of the Parisian Hopiteus; and the steel 
works of Messrs. Jackson. 

In connexion with the last-mentioned esta- 
blishment, M. Turgan informs us that in all 
France the Bessemer process is only applied to 
the manufacture of steel in the acierie named. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Bessemer, in 
1856, read a paper to the congress of the British 
Association at Cheltenham, in which he an- 
nounced the discovery of his process, by 
which he can obtain steel in large quantities at 
a considerable diminution in the labour ordinarily 
used, and, consequently, in the price. His pro- 
cess was immediately tried at the Atlas Works, 
Sheffield ; at the works of M. Géranson, at Hozbo, 
in Sweden, and in India, and is now in use at Saint 
Seurin. M. Turgan states that the operation in 
itself is so strange in its simplicity, so fairy-like 
in its aspect, and so superhuman in its results, 
that he can easily understand the hesitation of 
those who doubt its efficacy. Saint Seurin is 
advantageously situate upon the river D’Isle, 
where it is confluent with the Dordogne, at which 
point vessels can be easily brought along the 
quays, and there is a fall of water of sufficient 
power to give motion to five wheels. The natural 
capabilities of this site induced the purchase of 
it by Mr. Jackson, who, joined by his father, con- 
structed the necessary furtiaces, twenty crucibles, 
large and small hammers, flatting-mills, and all 
the apparatus required to convert as much as 
700 kilograms of metal at a time into steel. 

After five years’ i 


experience they constructed 
a second apparatus, yielding 3,000 kilograms of 
cast-steel at a time. This is situate on the 
ground-floor, and consists of two enormous re- 
torts, covered with thick sheet iron strongly 
bolted, which turn upon pivots in a manner 
which permits of their adaptation to the exigen- 
cies of the manufacture. Between them is a 
sunken circular area surrounded by a little fosse, 
in which are placed the moulds which they are 
required to fill. From the centre of this area 
rises a hollow pivot carrying a crane at right 
angles which can be made to descend by hydrau- 
lic pressure at pleasure. An illustration shows 
the minor details. The increased demand for 
steel is one of the wonders of commerce, and 
will doubtless lead to still farther simplifications 
in its manufacture. At a higher price, steel was 


only available for first-class purposes, such as | p 


cutlery, arms, tools, polished mirrors and other 
ornaments, needles, and magnets; but at its 


* Les Usines de France. Paris 
—— Vivienne 2 Bis, et Boulevard 
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present price something like five millions of 
i are used for the single purpose of 
forming those feminine curiosities Mr. Turgan 
calls the cages of women (crinolines). 
Concerning the development of the manufac- 
ture of portable gas in France, our author tells 
us that the idea of transporting gas in recipients 
is as ancient as the discovery of its use, having 
been applied to the lighting of carriages by 
Murdoch, the inventor of oil gas, in Cornwall. 
Messrs. ‘Ternaux & Gandolphe, at Paris; Taylor 
& Martineau, at Lille and Ronen; Dauze at 
Marseilles and Bordeaux, first made gas with 
oil of resin, fish oils and the greases they con- 
tain, at thirty atmospheres, in cylinders of sheet 
iron or copper of a resistance proportionably 
calculated; but this apparatus, being costly to 
construct for so considerable a pressure, was 
disused. In 1828, M. Houzeau, of Rheims, 
druggist, tried the transport of uncompressed 
gas in large ugly carriages each containing a 
reservoir of varnished linen which was filled 
when wanted and emptied at the consumers’ by 
means of a roller; but this plan was also aban- 
doned. After several trials a bituminous schist 
was adopted in place of the resins and oils, 
and was found te give a very rich gas without 
disagreeable odour, and of easy management. 
This schist is extracted in Scotland, near 
Glasgow, and at various places on the Con- 
tinent. It is an aluminous silicate, containing 
a little iron and potass, and is impregnated 
between its lamellations with bitumens from 
60 to 100 of its weight. But few fossils are 
found in it, some vegetable acotyles and the 
cactus leaving only here and there rare imprints. 
It is carried to Rouen or Dieppe, and thence to 
Paris, either by boat or rail, doubling its price 
by the transport. The first process to which it 
is subject is breakage into pieces of about 5 cen- 
timetres cube. It is then distilled in flat retorts, 
strengthened near their openings with bolts or 
pins. The retorts are disposed seven by seven, 
in ovens heated by internal furnaces in which is 
either coke or heavy tar, the first residue of 
condensation. When the retorts are heated toa 
red heat, they are charged, and the process of 
distillation is then effected in the course of 
three quarters of an hour. The oils contained 
in the schist are disengaged and destroyed by 
the intensity of the heat; and the product of 
the distillation, rising by an ascending tube, is 
received inasmall cask. It has been attempted 
to utilize the residue of the distillation in various 
ways: among others, an experiment was tried 
to use it for the manufacture of porcelain, and 
as a disinfecting agent in slaughter-houses, 
privies, and elsewhere. At Charonne it is em- 
ployed to macadamize the yard. An illustration 
shows the apparatus of the Parisian Gas Com- 
pany, with the present ment of the 
twelve pumps, tubes, regulator, and other inge- 
nious contrivances of M. D’Hurecourt, engineer. 
The most curious part of the proceedings, to an 
Englishman, is, however, the transport of the 
gas when manufactured. Most visitors to Paris 
will have been puzzled at the first sight of the 
huge waggons, containing a set of sheet-iron 
cylinders, which, stopping at door after door, 
provide such of the Parisians with gas as live 
beyond the limits of the districts supplied by 
pipe. These cumbrous machines are filled at 
the gas-woerks, and emptied at the consumers’ in 
the following mode:—The empty carriage is 
brought «up to the sheds containing the 
compressiug pumps: a tube is fixed, a tap 
is turned, and the pumps are set to work 
to fill the nine cylinders contained in each 
carriage, the openings into which are made to 
communicate with one another by means of a 
ramp or brass rail placed in their rear. Tar 
mixed with paraffine and grease is used as a 
lubricator. As they are filled, the tap of each 
cylinder is turned off, and then the tap commnu- 
nicating with the tube which conducts the gas 
from the reservoir to the carriage, and, finally, 
the tube, are removed. Then, drawn by two 
horses, the waggon commences its tour with a 
load of 63 cubic — of gry wen vel 
Turgan mentions that it is of particular value 
in the environs of the capital, in vi where 
the gas is not current, and in ops and 
printing-houses where only oil and bougies can 
be used, because of the flickering movement of 
the light dispensed by gas conducted through 
ipes. The consumer receives his supply upon 
the roof of his house in small cylinders, varying 
in number according to the quantity he requires. 
These are made of sufficient gop se mon 
the at six atmospheres pressure. 
indiacrubber tube is attached from these cylin- 








ders to those in the waggon, when the gas im- 
mediately ascends from the one to the other, 
passing, in its course, first a regulator then a 
teller. The gas thus conveyed, although dearer 
than oil gas, is declared to be superior to it 
in brilliancy, and to be without the disadvan- 
tage of creating intense heat. The increase in 
the number of consumers since M. Hugon as- 
sumed the direction of this branch of industry 
is, perhaps, a better chronicle of its merits than 
any other. 

In 1855 there were but fifty subscribers: at 
the date of the compilation of these notes there 
were 1,157. Eighty-five communes are already sup- 
plied; but the number of these will be largely 
increased, if M. Hugon’s plan of transporting 
the gas by rail should find favour in the eyes of 
the provincial public. Nothing could be easier, 
he declares, than to convey cylinders full of com- 
pressed gas on trucks by rail, or upon boats by 
canal,and the larger the number of consumers the 
greater the perfection of the gas, and the smaller 
its cost. For a small town to go to the expense 
of manufacturing its supply of gas is a gain 
made at a disproportionate sacrifice, when the 
same lengthener of the hours of pleasure or of 
work could be obtained without a sunken outlay, 
at a fixed anriual rate. It is expected that a 
further source of profit will accrue to the com- 
pany when the composition of the tars and other 
condensed products of the schist is ascertained. 
Observations conducted by M. Payen indicate 
that the deposit of these is greater in winter 
than in summer. Besides proto-bydro-carbon and 
bi-carbonate [of ammonia ?] the distillation pro- 
duces water, ammonia, carbonic acid, sulphuric 
acid, traces of oxyde of carbon :— 
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picotine, aniline, quinoline, pynhol, petinine, paraf- 
fine and brai (a matter analogous to asphalte).” 
These materials are directed to a part of the 
works devoted to experiments for their utilization 
under the superintendence of M. Temoine, 
chemist of the establishment. 

Experiments were made by the Eastern Rail- 
way Company, in December, 1858, and May, 
1859, to employ this gas in the lighting of 
trains. To prevent the flickering of the gas 
likely to be caused by the tremulation and oscil- 
lation, M. Hugon suggested the use of a case or 
box, to serve as a regulator. A brilliant light 
was obtained, which lasted from Strasbourg to 
Paris, at a cost of about 40 centimes, for twelve 
hours’ consumption. 

The account of the Mulhouse manufactory of 
printed stuffs proves the possibility of commer- 
cial enterprise keeping pace with the fieetness 
of fashion. The firm of MM. Thierry, Mieg, 
& Co., founded in 1800, escaped without suffer- 
ing from the crisis which wrecked Alsacienne 
industry in 1828; but, to maintain its ground, it 
has found that it is necessary to seize every novel 
idea suggested by fashion, and to abandon them 
one after the other when left behind by the 
caprice of the day. Sixty years ago, the fabri- 
cation of chintz for dresses and handkerchiefs, 
printed with patterns in madder reds and indigo 
blues, was the order of the day. This was super- 
seded by the dyeing and printing of articles 
with Turkish or Adrianople red. In the course of 
forty years these were quite exploded as neces- 
saries of female attire, and the firm took to the 
manufacture of woollen shawls and silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and, subsequently, to the printing of 
mousseline de laine by hand. These have given 
way, in their turn, to the printing, in various 
colours, of newer woollen stuffs,—an introduc- 
tion viewed with so. much favour that the firm 
have constructed, in the faubourg of Dornach, 
three enormous blocks of buildings, five stories 
in height, for the prosecution of the various 
processes involved. For details of the last- 
mentioned we must refer such of our readers 
who are curious in these matters to the pages of 
our author, with their thoroughly French illus- 
trations of unmistakably French men and women 
at work. 








Tue Papptneton ScHoors.—A a. > 
Paddington has given 1,000l. towar e o 
completing the Paddington schools. There was 
a deficiency of 2,0001., and even now a sum of 
9001. is wanting. The donor has requested that 
his name may not be published. 
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THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


Eacu week’s experience of the present 
management of the metropolitan poor shows 
both cruelty and injustice, and the persistence 
of many of the boards of guardians in a 
decidedly wrong course. Fresh arrangements 
are needed for preventing the poor from suffer- 
ing miserably, both from sanitary neglect and 
from actual starvation. 

Scarcely a day passes but we read of deaths 
which result from the want of food; and wkat 
meets the eye in the public prints gives but a 
feeble idea of the suffering which really exists. 
None know this better than the metropolitan 
magistrates, to whom the poor are driven in 
their extremity for that aid which should be 
afforded by the parish authorities. We believe 
that if the votes of the police magistrates 
throughout the metropolitan districts were taken, 
they would be unanimous in opinion as to 
the necessity for change. Let any one who is 
doubtful as to the truth of this take up at 
random a batch of newspapers, of recent date, 
and he will be convinced by such accounts as the 
following :—At Worship-street Police Court, the 
applications of the poor from Whitechapel, Spital- 
fields, Bethnal-green, and other surrounding 
parts, are very numerous. Here, Mr. Cooke 
complains that the Board of Guardians will take 
a whole family into the workhouse, but refuses 
any other relief. Now, this, the magistrate 
rightly thinks, is false economy ; for many per- 
sons require only temporary relief, especially 
in inclement weather, which drives large num- 
bers out of employment. Mr. Cooke thinks, that 
if the attention of guardians were properly 
directed to the circumstance, a little out-door 
relief would often enable the distressed to bridge 
over temporary difficulties, and that they would 
see that it is better to afford a little assistance 
than to saddle the rate-payers with permanent 
paupers. The magistrate said, that cases had 
come before him where the poor people, either 
from age or physical infirmities, were not in a 
condition to be sent to the stone or labour yard: 
if they were sent there they were not able 
to obtain enough by their labour to support 
themselves ; “and when they tell me that they 
can only earn a few pence a day, which is 
obviously the case, that is not enough to meet 
their evident necessities. One old man had been 
sent to pick oakum; but at this, owing to the 
soreness of his hands, and from not being accus- 
tomed to the work, he was unable to earn 3d. 
aday. Prisoners in the gaols are put to pick 
oakum, as a severe punishment; but they are 
decently lodged, fed, and clad. It is surely not 
right that a poor old man, who has, so far as we 
know, no taint on his character except poverty 
and misfortune, should be put to degrading em- 
ployment, and treated in a worse manner than 
criminals.” Women and children had applied 
at the workhouses for relief, but had, in conse- 
quence of refusal, been obliged to make applica- 
tion for help from the magistrate. 

It is not from the East-end alone that we 
have complaints. At the Marlborough-street 
Police Station, a man who had applied at the 
St. Martin’s workhouse, with his two children, 
on a day of pelting rain, was brought before Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, the magistrate, charged with being 
drunk and disorderly. In the course of the case, 
the porter replied, in answer to the magistrate, 
that the casual ward only held sixteen. Mr. 
Trywhitt then said, “This is a disgrace to the 
parish, to limit it tosuch a number. We are, 
after all, the only persons who can stand up for 
the poor; and although I do not speak for popu- 
larity, I think it time tospeak. With regard to 
the man, they were right in keeping him out, 
but not the children; and it was a disgraceful 
thing to keep them out, especially in such wea- 
ther. The great parish of St. Martin refuses 
to admit poor children in the night-time, and 
only has a ward to hold sixteen poor . it 
is disgraceful. I have had to do with the St. 
Martin’s people before, and know their prac- 
tices. I shall di the prisoner.” 

An inquest was held in the Board-room of St. 
George the Martyr’s, Southwark, on the body of 
Hugh Irvine, aged forty, who had died from 
want of food in a lodging-house in Mint-street, 
having in vain applied for relief at the work- 
house. The relieving officer denied that the 
application had been made, as the name did not 
appear in the book. We are inclined, however, 
to credit the dead man’s tale, for we know that 
in many workhouses it is the practice for the 
porter to prevent, as much as possible, access to 
the relieving officer to those who are not 








acquainted with the manner of proceeding. The 
jury found according to the medical evidence, 
that death had resulted from want accelerated 
by previous illness. 

At the Middlesex Sessions a man was con- 
victed of stealing some property from the St. 
Pancras workhouse. It was stated that he was 
an able-bodied pauper, and had been trouble- 
some. The Assistant Judge remarked that the 
evidence showed the man had been discharged 
with a pound of bread, and was then left to 
starve in the street. In a destitute state he 
seems to have been again admitted into the 
workhouse, when the act for which he had been 
committed was done. 

With another recent case in Bethnal-green we 
must close this list of the grievances of the poor; 
not, however, from any lack of materials, for we 
might fill pages with as bad or worse instances, 
In one family, in very poor circumstances, the 
wife fell sick of an illness which required the 
greatest care and the best nourishment: the 
remainder of the family, with difficulty and by 
constant application, could earn a bare exist- 
ence: they were unable to properly nurse or 
maintain the woman, and wished her to be 
taken into the infirmary of the workhouse for a 
time. This was refused, unless the others would 
also go into the house, 

Thousands of instances of this kind are hap- 
pening yearly in the metropolis, and the poor 
are in fear of applying, in their greatest distress, 
to the relieving officers. It is, however, not so 
much the fault of these officers: it is the system 
which requires immediate change, Let us hope 
it will be made. 








THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL, 


Tue General Committee will meet at the 
Society of Arts, on Monday afternoon next, to 
receive reports from the site and monument com- 
mittee, and from the entertainment committee. 
We have reason to believe that the site we 
pointed out for the ge age monument some 
| time ago, a portion of the Green Park fronting 
‘on Piccadilly, is most in favour. A public 
| meeting will be held on the 17th inst., and the 
| country will be appealed to for subscriptions. A 

deal of ungenerous nonsense has been 

| printed in some of our contemporaries, for which 
the writers of it, we are di to believe, will 
feel sorry hereafter. Of this, at any rate, they 
may be assured; there are men working on the 
committee who have but one desire in the 
| matter, and that is, to see raised in a prominent 
| position a noble memorial of our great poet, 
| which shall tend at the same time to the adorn- 





and done satisfactorily, within a reasonable 
period of time, we have not the slightest doubt. 








THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIAL OF 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 


At the last meeting, Mr. Miller, honorary 
secretary, read a paper, entitled “A National 
Memorial—What should it be?’ After some 
preliminary remarks, Mr. Miller said ;— The 
first principle which he thought suggested itself 
was, that a national monument must be placed 
in the metropolis. It was obvious that the 
placing of a monument anywhere else than 
within the environs of the capital city of the 
country, must be to restrict it to a local charac- 
ter, or to the commemoration of some striking 
fact connected with the particular locality, and 
that it cannot be the memorial of a nation’s 
estimation of the whole man’s public life. The 
mistake of not adverting to this principle was 
committed in the recent instance of the Stirling 
monument to Wallace. A second rule was, that 
it Ewen be independent of other structures. It 
ought not to be made an to 
see sh bo ba. mae. on sapere 
necessarily was to sink its indivi i 
lessen its importance. This was more especially 
true should it be made a necessary to something 
else,—say to some building with which one 
of the deceased’s life had been connected; 
the effect of such a juxtaposition 
ciate the monument with the idea 
tory. It was, consequently, to 
the tribute which was intended 
memory. If this view were 


follow that the proposal to 
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ment of the metropolis. That this will be done, | ; 


in connexion with the General Post Office was 
mistake, as implying that that for which Scot- 
land felt indebted to the Prince Consort, or for 
which she desired to erect a monument to his 
memory, was the condescending act of perform- 
ing the ceremonial of laying the foundation. 
stone of that building, which would be thought 
simply to make the monument ridiculous. At 
the same time he took the liberty of suggesting 
that to erect, though not as a national monument, 
a statue or bust of the late Prince in the hall or 
some other conspicuous part of this important 
and elegant building, which is now rising to 
grace the city, would be most appropriate and 
desirable, In the third place, a national monu- 
ment ought to proclaim itself. In selecting a 
site for the purpose of commemorating a man of 
great celebrity and high position, he thought he 
was right in laying it as a rule, that, to 
give it most the character of national, it should 
be raised to such a height, or placed upon such 
a commanding situation, as would make it seen 
from a distance. In Edinburgh there are nume- 
rous unoccupied sites of an elevated description ; 
such, for example, as the ridge of George-street, 
the centre of Charlotte-square, the Calton-hill, 
the ridge of the High-street; and it is to be 
noted that, if there is anything in which we are 
particularly wanting, it is in lofty spires, towers, 
and monuments, Fourth, it must be monu- 
mental, to the entire exclusion of utilitarian 
considerations. He might state here, what was 
not generally known, that the National Monument 
on the Calton-hill owed its failure to the admis- 
sion of utilitarian views. In order to secure the 
concurrence of a small minority of subscribers, 
a clause was added to the Act of Parliament 
under which this monument was to be erected, 
making it imperative that the structure should 
comprehend a place for divine worship, with an 
option to construct cells for sepulture in the 
vaults beneath; and this most unhappy resolu- 
tion (so thoroughly at variance with the ideas 
upon which people in general had subscribed) 
was the cause why a structure, begun with un- 
paralleled enthusiasm, under the auspices of along 
list of noblemen and gentlemen, and under the 
especial patronage of the throne, came to a ter- 
mination which raises the finger of ignorance 
and scorn to that which, even in its imperfect 
state, is perhaps the grandest thing they had 
in Scotland. Fifthly,a national monument must 
be subject to all the other rules applicable to 
monuments of all kinds, and in i 
it ought not to be i i 
character, pursuits, and station of the man 
to be commemorated, Mr. Miller, under this 


to submit the matter to 
lution, he understood, resulted in 


was a member of that committee, in which his 
i a desire to learn the conclu- 
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in an exhibition of design, and referring to the 
Scott monument as an enduring instance of the 
advantage which might be derived in such a case 
from competition, concluded by saying that the 
sum advertised as already subscribed on behalf 
of this memorial was somewhere about 13,0001. 
This, fortunately, was too large a sum to be 
spent simply upon a statue, Its amount ob- 
viously and happily ppinted te an architectural 
structure ; and they might reasonably conclude 
from the fact that so large a sum was subscribed 
in entire ignorance of how it was to be expended, 
that if a design of great excellence should be 
produced, it ought not to be set aside because 
the cost of it might,be much greater then the 
sum in hand. 

The question ig te be disengsed at tho next 
meeting. 





eee 
THE OFFICE OF CITY ARCHITECT. 


At a meeting of the Common Council on Tues- 
day last, 

Mr. R. N. Philipps brought up a report upon 
the subject of the office vacant by the death of 
Mr. Bunning, the late City architect, which re- 
commended that no appointment of City archi- 
tect should be made, but that in lien of it a 
gentleman should be appointed under the ancient 
title of clerk of the works and surveyor to the 
City, at a salary of 1,200/. per annum; all 
public buildings to be open to competition; and 
the report also recommended certain alterations 
in the salaries of the clerks to be appointed under 
this officer. Mr. Philipps, having gone at some 
length into the subject of the report, which like- 
wise suggested that the Court should take steps 
to have some memorial in remembrance of the 
late Mr. Bunning, and as a testimonial of the 
valued services of that gentleman, concluded by 
moving that the report should be adopted. 

Some discussion took plaee upon the motion ; 
and 

Mr. Rowe expressed his opinion that the title 
of City architect should be maintained, and that 
the proposed salary was not sufficient: he sug- 
gested that the amount should be 1,500/, instead 
of 1,2001. per annum. He moved ar amend- 
ment, embodying both these alterations, to the 
report. 

Alderman J. C. Lawrence said that he did not 
believe that any eminent man would be found to 
accept the office for less than 2,0001. per annum, 
and he proposed an amendment to that effect, 
which was seconded by Mr. G. J. Cockerell. 

The proposition of Mr. Rowe was, however, 
eventually carried ; and the report, thus amended, 


was then agreed to. 











ACCIDENTS IN THEATRES. 


THEATRICAL managers have been holding a 
consultation with the Lord Chamberlain on the 
subject of accidents to ballet girls or others by 
fire, and also on the means of exit frora theatres 
during alarms from fire or other causes. The 
coroner of Middlesex had written to the Lord 
Chamberlain on the subject of accidents by fire, 
with reference to the late inquest on the Pavilion 
Theatre Columbine. The Lord Chamberlain 
endeavoured to impress upon the managers 
present the necessi of taking additional 
measures to insure safety, and pointed out that, 
in the event of another accident, a coroner’s 
jury might make the manager responsible, and 
bring in a verdict of manslaughter against him. 
Several of those present stated that there were 
great difficulties in the way of further security. 
The lights were already guarded, but the girls 
were uncontrollable, and would get into danger, 
in spite of all orders to the contrary, as was the 
case with the Pavilion Columbine. Materials to 
make their dresses uninflammable had been given 
to them, but they would make no use of them, 
although it was generally their under-clothing 
which took fire, and managers had no control 
over that: instead of wearing crinoline, the 
girls put on no less than thirteen or fourteen 
gauze under-petticoats at a time. Moreover, in 
cases where the managers had themselves caused 
the materials for rendering the dresses unin- 
flammable to be used, they had themselves found 
that the result was not satisfactory. There were 
also many dresses which would be spoiled by 
these materials. Ultimately, the Lord Cham- 
berlain said it would be his duty to send them a 
circular on the subject of lights, and also as 

ed exits, impressing upon thera that the 
public would hold them responsible for future 
accidents. This he has since done. 

Sir W. Fraser, M.P., has given notice, we 


observe, that he intends asking the Vice-Cham- 
berlain of her Majesty’s Household whether the 
Lord Chamberlain is prepared to grant licences to 
theatres in which adequate provision is not made 
for escape in case of fire. Other buildings 
should be looked to besides theatres. 


ee 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM MULREAPY, R.A. 


WE are glad to find that good progress is being 
made with the gubscription for this purpose. 
The committee propose that a guitable memorial 
be erected over the grave of Mr. Mulready, at 
Kensal-green ; that a bust of the deceased artist, 
at the cost of 13@ guineas, shal} be provided, and 
offered for the agceptance of fhe trustees of the 
National Gallery, or the Natignal Portrait Gal- 
lery ; and that remainder of the subscrip- 
tions shall be invested for the pyrpose of founding 
an art prize, to be called “ The Mulready Prize.” 
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THE BALL FOR THE BUILDERS’ 
BENEVQLENT INSTITUTION. 


Ovr readers will have seen that the annual 
ball in aid of the funds of this excellent charity 
will, under the immediate patronage of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoregs, and 
the Sheriffs of London, take place on Thursday 
next, the 18th imstant, at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James's, when we hope that the friends and sup- 





numbers and support the honorary secretary. 
Mr. Joseph Bird, and the stewards, in their laud- 
able endeavours to increase net only the eomfort 
and enjoyment of those who attend, but, what is 
of equal importance, the funds of the charity. 
We perceive also that an election of five pen- 
sioners, three males and two females, will be held 
in May next, which we take to be an indication 
of the progress of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,—a progress which ought to be even 
more rapid than it is. 








COMPETITIONS. 


submitted to the guardians, 
five architects, From these, in a very short 
time, the guardians selected one which is pro- 
nounced in a printed paper issued by one of 
the competitors, “an imperfectly 
design, which is not only not in accordance with 
their own resolutions, but which is also imeon- 
sistent with itself, and is likewise wntruly repre- 
sented by the drawings.” The writer calls upon 
the guardians to refer all the 
judgment of some experieneed architect o 
eminence. 

Wantage Corn Exchange. A considerable 
number of designs have been received, and are 
to be examined on this, Saturday. 

Church at Carlisle.—Forty-one sets of designs 
have been sent in for the proposed Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, London-road. The main 
conditions imposed upon the competitors were, 
that the church should seat 1,000 worshippers,and 
that the cost should not exceed 3,0001. It was also 
stated, we believe, that architecture of the Early 
English style would be preferred. Few of the 
designs exhibited are in the style proposed. The 
decision is as follows :—Ist. Mr. R. Clarke, Not- 
tingham (motto “ Trefoil”), to whom will be 
entrusted the ing out of the work ; 2nd. 
Mr. D. Birkett, Carlisle (motto, “ Pro virtute’’), 
who gains the 101. premium; 3rd. Mr. T. K. 
Green, Cannon-street, London, who will receive 
the 51. premium. 

Congleton Town Hall.—The town council have 
decided on ing in an architeet, to assist them 
in the selection of the best design. 





THE NEW INFIRMARY, LEEDS. 


WHEN it was determined to erect a new In- 
firmary, in Leeds, the committee resolved that 
it should, as far as might be, embody all the 





more recent improvements; especially that it 
should be planned on the pavilion system; and 
they premised by requesting their architect, in 
company with Dr. Chadwick, the chief physician 
to the i 
the hospitals of Paris, Brussels, Bruges, &e. 


, to make a careful inspection of 


The site for the i presented some 


difficulties as to the introduction of the system 





The subscription already amounts to about 5001. 
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in its normal form, being of a very long and 
narrow shape, and rising rapidly from front to 
back, the direction of its length ; while the front 
or lower end was almost of necessity the posi- 
tion for the entrance, though it was rendered 
equally necessary, by the great slope of the 
ground, that the principal and lower floor of the 
hospital wardg should be on a level nearly 20 feet 
above that of the entranee. 

This difficulty has been met by the following 
arrangement. The central cgurt, from which the 
pavilions diverge, is placed in the middle, and 
from it the payilions extend towards the front 
and back, and on the level of the latter. The 
entrance is in the centre of the southern end, 
which is the principal front, and is, consequently, 
under what wogld naturally be the centre pavi- 
lion, but which is, for various reasons, omitted. 
From the entrance-hall a corridor runs back 
nearly as far as the central court, where it reaches 
the main staircase, by which the corridor or 
cloister of that court is reached. This surround- 
ing corridor is ted, however, on the entrance 
story, and from t are hydraulic lifts for patients 
to each pavilion. By this arrangement there is 
obtained a second ground story below the ground 
story of the hogpital itself, which is devoted to 
the various departments of management and 
administration. 

In this extra story are placed the entire out- 
ys departments, which are very extensive ; 

he dispensary; the temporary receiving wards 
for accidents; the committee and secretary’s 
rooms ; the rooms for students, whether resident 
or otherwise, for the house surgeon, the matron, 








porters of the Institution will assemble im large | 
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i to the | Proj 
qalene | of the ends of the wards, which angles are canted 





&e.; the cooking department, the stores, the 
dead-house, post-mortem room, &e. 

Arriving by the great staircase on the prin- 
cipal hospital fleor, we find the arrangements te 
assume a@ more normal aspect. We have the 
usual central court, with its surrounding corri- 
dor and its diverging pavilions, three behind and 
two infront. The court has a gateway entrance 
to the west from a side street,—the chapel to 
the east; and, in place of a central pavilion on 
the south, are the great staircase and the operat- 
ing theatre. 

The pavilions are, in arrangement, nearly 
like those at the Lariboissiére hospital, except- 


| ing in that of their farther ends, which differs 
'from that of any existing hospital. 
Union Workhouse. — Designs were | a#Tangement the object has been to unite three 
in competition, by great desiderata :— 

’ 


In this 


1. The obtaining of a large end window, so 
essential to the cheerfulness of a ward. 
2. The providing of the water-closets, urinals, 


eveloped | baths, &., without encumbering the arrange- 


ment inconyeniently. 

8. The giving thorough ventilation to these 
adjuncts. 

These objects have been effected by means of 
ections in a diagonal position from the angles 


so as to approach, in outline, to a portion of an 
octagon. 

The proportions and general scheme of the 
wards may be at once seen by reference to our 
illustrations, which are, for the sake of clearness 
and utility, given as much as possible in a geo- 
metrical form, and to a uniform scale. The 
section (transverse) through one ward will, 
when we give it hereafter, with its relative 
elevation, supply the essential information ; 
while to these will be added, to a larger scale, 
diagrams explaining the system of ventilation, 
which is by fiues in connexion with stove- 
flues, and by means of air trunks communicating 
with the circles in the heads of the two-light 
windows, as well as by the perforations, for 
admitting the external air, which are introduced 
at the levels of the floors themselves. 

These wards are to have double open stoves in 
the centre, as seen on the plan, and their smoke 
will be carried off by descending flues. The 
walls and ceilings will be finished in either 
Keene’s or Parian cement, and the floors are to 
be of oak. The staircases throughout the build- 
ing are spacious, and constructed of stone. 

The material for the walling is pressed brick, 
stone being used for dressings, &c., only where 
indispensable. Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., is the 
architect. 


The first stone will be laid in March nest. 





REFERENCES. 

A. Wards. } I. Chapel. 
B. Board-roam. J. Vestry. 
C. Private room. ¥- ne ape 

i e ingle ward, 
———— u. Dey room. 
F. Scullery. N. . 
a. ieee for nurses O. Open court. 
H, Sitting-room for nurses | 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tux ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening, the 5th inst., at the House 
in Conduit-street. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. T. 

Some discussion ensued with reference to the 
advisability of the Association presenting a peti- 
tion to Parliament in favour of some general and 
comprehensive plan of railway communication in 
the metropolis by which the growing wants of 
the public might be supplied without the dis- 
figurement of the principal thoroughfares. 

Mr. Paraire suggested that a petition similar 
in terms to that already adopted by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects should be pre- 
sented to Parliament as soon as possible, in 
‘order that the Select Committee of Lords and 
Commons, to whom the subject of railway com- 
munication in the metroplis was about to be re- 
ferred, might be put in possession of the views 
of the profession on this important subject, 

A petition, as suggested, was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The Secretary called attention to the particulars of the 
competition for Mr, Tite’s prize, offered for the best design 
for a metropolitan police-court. The following accommo- 
dation was to be provided : — A court-room, about 33 feet 
ly feet ; magistrates’ private room, 12 feet by 10 feet ; 
clerk's office, 16 by 16 feet ; office for summoning officer, 
16 feet by 18 feet; gaoler’s room, 10 feet by 12 feet; 
usher’s room, 10 feet by 12 feet; public waiting-room, 
16 feet by 20 feet; prisoners’ waiting-room, 16 feet 
by 18 feet; about four rooms for an office-keeper, 
four water-closets, and six cells. The accommodation, 
except that provided for the office-keeper, should be on 
the ground-floor. The entrance for the magistrates to be 
apart from that of the public. The magistrate’s private- 
room and closet to be adjoining the Godt of the court that 


he will oceupy. The prisoners and police should have a 


separate entrance from that used the public, and 
should be in connexion with the prisoners’ waiting-room 
and cells, The required drawings to be two sections, one 
elevation, two plans, one bird’s-eye view, and one sheet 
of details, if the building be inclosed ; or one section, two 
elevations, two plans. one perspective view, and one sheet 
of details, if the building be open all round, The general 
drawings are to wn to a scale of one-eighth to a 
foot, and the perspective view is to be on paper of imperial 
size, 


Mr. J. A. Bunker then read a paper on the 
“ System of Measurement as adopted in the 
Metropolis.” 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. Paraire observed that although he agreed 
with Mr. Bunker generally in his description of 
the well-known system of measure and value as 
practised in the metropolis, he could not quite 
agree with him as to what were commonly termed 
“sporting items.” Such items were extremely 
dangerous unless properly described in a specifi- 
cation. Asan illustration, he might mention that 
in a case at Islington which came within his own 
knowledge, tenders were invited for raising to the 
extent of 2 feet 300 feet of brickwork surmounted 
by a stone kerb, into which a railing was fixed 
(leaded) in the ordinary manner. The tenders 
varied in amount from 2501. to 76l., and he 
believed that the builder who took it at the latter 
price got more out of it than the person would 
have done who asked 250]. The manner in which 
he did it was to raise the kerb and iron railings 
in 12-feet lengths, and then introduce his courses 
of brickwork. By this means he was saved the 
expense of taking up and resetting the kerb and 
refixing the rails. With regard to the standard 
measure, he believed it would be very important 
if a recognized standard could be established 
for general use. There was one some years ago 
at Somerset House, but he was informed that it 
had disappeared long since. This was a subject 
which the Architectural Alliance would do well 
to take up, because if there was a uniform 
standard adopted all work could be done by the 
cube up to a certain thickness, and all above it 
by superficial measure. With regard to decora- 
tions, he was not of opinion that they could be 
satisfactorily measured. 

Mr. G. B. New agreed that if there was one 
uniform method of measuring stone work, there 
would no | be the many disagreements 
which now prevailed on the subject. 

Mr. Bunker said that Mr. Paraire had misun- 
derstood him as regards decorations. The only 
decorations which he referred to as measurable 
were plain gold lines, or lines of colour with a 
little scrollwork. 

Mr. New himself favourable to . 
introduction of a system of measurement 
decimals 


Mr. Rickman was of opinion that the decimal 
system would not help them much. For his own 
part, he preferred the duodecimal which 
would get rid of a vast number of unnecessary 
fractions. He had no hope, however, of seeing 
it carried. The London system of measuring 


was gaining ground throughout the country, and 
it was now very much adopted in Birmingham, 
where it was comparatively unknown some years 
since. There were, no doubt, good reasons for 
the diversity in the system of measurement which 
prevailed in various portions of the empire. In 
London, ali materials used in building had more 
or less labour expended on them before t 
came into use; but in the country, the chief 
materials, such as stone, bricks, lime, sand, &c., 
were at hand; and in Ireland and Scotland, 
stone was usually found on the site of all new 
buildings. It was consequently not desirable in 
such cases to adopt the same principle of mea- 
suring as that in yogue in London. In the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, for instance, the 
royalty paid for quarrying stone was so small 
that the cost of the article was nearly nominal. 
In the neighbourhood of Bristol, and many places 
on the south-west coast of England, the standard 
thickness was 18 inches. In the Isle of Man, 
the practice was to take the girth all round the 
house, giving in addition the reveals and open- 
ings, by the thickness of the walls. 

Mr. Paraire said, that the conclusion to be 
drawn from the observations of Mr. Rickman 
was, that measuring stonework was a 
phical difficulty. He approved of the decimal 
system, the value of which was proved by the 
fact that it was invariably adopted by all Conti- 
nental states. 

Mr. Matthews observed, that as there were, no 


doubt, good local reasons for different measure- | 
| coal smoke. 


ments: if a fixed system were laid down, 


country builders would not agree to it, because | 





the trustees nor the nation could find a place in 
which Turner’s drawings could be exhibited, and 
they had become mildewed and damaged for 
want of proper care during the alterations at 
the National Gallery. Mr. Ruskin complained 
that pre-Raffaellitism, having established the 
principle that the dignity of a picture depended 


hey | largely upon its subject, was now degenerating 


in that direction, and its professors showed signa 
of forgetting the true dignity which always lies 
in the conscientious performance of work as 
such. In architecture, though great things were 
being done in England—less, perhaps, in Londo: 

than in other parts, owing to peculiar restric- 
tions and conditions which might be unavoid- 
able; and most notably in Manchester, where, 
besides the magnificent museum, were many 
noteworthy specimens of the Gothic style—the 
present generation of Englishmen would pass 
away before any true appreciation of the glories 
of Gothic architecture was arrived at. Another 
source of disappointment to the lecturer was the 
small success which had attended his efforts to 
cultivate a love of nature. He had been told he 
had been successful here, and what did he find ? 
That the most lovely natural scenes in Europe— 
the Falls of Schaffhausen and the Lake of 
Geneva—were marred for ever. At the falls a 
railway bridge, as hideous as such things usually 
are, had been thrown across; the Medizval 
castle which crowned its heights had been con- 
verted into an hotel; while lower down the falls, 
factories had been built, poisoning the air with 
So much for love of nature in that 


quarter. At the lake a railway embankment 


they would fancy that it would operate disad- | had probably for ever divorced the lovely green 


vantageously for them. 


The Chairman said that the introduction of a | been just as easy to have carried the railway on 


decimal system would be a great improvement | the other side of the lake ; but it might have in- 
on the ordinary system of vulgar fractions ; but | 


he feared that the duodecimal system could | 


never be adopted. The object of measure- 
ment was either for the purpose of making out an 
estimate or a bill, and the London system went 
into minute details ; while the practice in vogue 
in the country was based on a broader principle, 
and the estimate was made, so to speak, more 
in groups. He believed that many architects 
were of opinion that the London system was too 
refined. It was, however, just possible that a 
good deal of uniformity might be arrived at if 
London measurers would adopt in some instances 
country practices, and country measurers con- 
form in some degree to the metropolitan system. 

Mr. Bunker said, that although, in measuring, 
a great number of small items were named, 
they were not moneyed out. The object of 
referring to them so much in detail was, that 
the builder might be able to know precisely what 
he was expected to do or what to supply. 

Thanks to the reader of the paper having 
been voted,— 

It was announced that the next subject for the 
Class of Design would be, “ Offices on an Acute 
Angle of Street, 40 feet by 20 feet frontage ;” 
and that on the 12th inst., Mr. B. J. Tarver would 
read a paper “ On Figure Drawing.” 








MR. RUSKIN AT THE WORKING MEN’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Mr. Ruskrn said it was always very pleasant 
to him to come and find himself surrounded by 
such sympathetic faces as his old friends in the 
college presented to him, and explained his | 
absence by saying how unwell he had been, an 
how necessary it had been to him to live where 
the sky could be seen without the intervening 
smoke which always hid its beauty from Lon- 
doners’ eyes. He had been hard at work too, 
perhaps too hard for his strength, and he had 
had many discouragements. He had used the 
best part of his life in the endeavour to make 
one English painter understood, and he feared 
his success had been but small. To this day 











slopes from the blue waters, when it would have 


volyed a few minutes’ more travelling, and in 
such a case poor nature must needs go to the 
wall. 

Mr. Ruskin concluded with an expression of the 
faith he has in the value of the principle of 
association as opposed to competition, and the 
good that will result to true art from the pro- 
gress of the former principle, 








VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Ir is satisfactory to observe, that this street, 
which has for many years presented so waste 
and desolate an , is assuming an appear- 
ance of activity, and that building operations are 
being proceeded with. In addition to the exten- 


|sive chambers in course of erection by the 


Mutual Tontine Association, of which an illus- 
tration appeared in our last volume, we perceive 
that the excavation has been commenced - 
large premises of an ornamental character, for 
Messrs. J. & J. Vickers & Co., the distillers, 
whose removal from the Borough has been ren- 
dered necessary by the formation of the Charing- 
cross railway. The architects engaged are Messrs. 
William J. Mayhew & Calder. 
So far as these improvements have 

we have reason to thank the Legislature for the 
change in the constitution of the Board of Com- 
missioners. It may be hoped that, under the 
presidency of the chairman, Mr. Tite, M.P., 
supported by the exertions of zealous officers, 
this undertaking will yet realize the expectations 
of its promoters. 








PROPOSED NEW ROAD FROM SOUTH 
KENSINGTON TO BELGRAVIA. 


Amonest the numerous schemes, plans of 
which have been deposited for the ensuing 
session of Parliament for consideration, we have 
noticed one that is likely, if carried out, to im- 
prove and influence the architectural character 
of the west end of London. It is a design for a 
new road, or rather boulevard, to connect the 
district of Belgravia and the Cromwell-road and 
South Kensington districts. It is by no meansa 
new idea, as, if we mistake not, it was approved 
of some years ago by the late lamented Prince 
Consort, who saw the expediency of a direct 
communication between the abovenamed dis- 
tricts. It is to form a boulevard, up- 
wards of 130 feet wide and more than half a 
mile long, commencing at the east end at Pont- 
street, 5 air: gpd handsome approach 

and thence _ straight 
facing the Kensington Museum in 
Cromwell-road. The road is to be lined 
th handsome attached and detached mansions 
on each side. It will be an immense improve- 
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ment to the whole of the surrounding district, 
and must command very general assent. 

The scheme has our cordial approval, and we 
shall be glad to find the promoters enabled by 
Parliament to carry out the undertaking. 








THE LEVERAGE OF TOOLS. 


In answer to the question as to the power 
obtained from the increased length of screw- 
drivers and similar instruments, I think that 
the principle rests on that of the wheel and axle, 
and depends upon the amount of lateral motion 
obtainable from the instrument. 

The relation sought to be obtained is that 
existing between the diameters of two circles, 
both described about the axis produced of the 
screw or hole, and the radii of which are the 
distance of the centre of force from this line, and 
half the distance between the extreme biting 
points of the blade of the instrument. 

Thus, in a driver, let the width of the blade 
= 2b, and the length of the handle = c; then if the 
radius of the circle described by the force = 2, 


the relation desired will be 2. Let the angle 
Zz 


the time. As to the alleged “ Guido,” we all 
know how seldom it is that connoisseurs, 
ever eminent, can agree as to the authority of a 
work by an Italian master, unless the pedigree 
be unquestionably established ; but so far as I 
can pretend to judge, I should say that the pic- 
ture, though boldly and vigorously, is not coarsely 
painted, as the writer in the Gloucester Chronicle 
considers it to be; and that the head of the 
male figure has not been painted in, as the same 
writer intimates, but is original. These are, 
however, matters in which any persons who may 
desire to become the possessors of the pictures 
in question will probably rely upon the opinions 
of authorities in whom they are accustomed to 
confide. Tuomas Bay.is, 
Thames Bank, Fulham. 








TO DESTROY VERMIN. 


Srr,—In answer to your invitation to give the results of 
experiments on the destruction of insects, I may tell you 
that after trying nearly if not all the advertised nostrums 
in town or country, for twenty years, I have found 
nothing equal to the **Magic Paste” of C. P » 4, 
Roseberry Cottages, Dalston, for the almost i diate 
riddance of cockroaches, ants, and the lepisma, but it did 
not always prove effectual against crickets. These will 
very quickly soup under a simple remedy,—Calomel 
an wdered white 





formed by the axis of the driver with the axis of 
the screw = a; then «=c Sin. a, and the above 


relation will become 





c Sin. a 
tion a = 90°, the result becomes . which is a 
c 
case of the ordinary lever. 
From the above, it is evident that in the case 


If in this equa- | 
| 


sugar, in equal quantities, well 
mixed, and strewn about the hearth or places Ly peers 
| I am told this is $4 effectual against all pests 
above enumerated, but I had only crickets left when I 
tried it. Samvst Woops. 
*,* Care should be taken to prevent domestic animals 


| from tasting the pastes and powders used for killing in- 
, sects. Those of the pyrethrem class are seid to be harm- 
less in this respect. 








} 
! 


jets of gas, 


of any instrument which has no power of lateral | 
deviation, an increase of length will make no) 
corresponding increase in the amount of power | 
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developed,—a result apparent from a simple in- 
spection of the proposition. A. J. C. 





ACOUSTIC(?) POTTERY. 


Tuts subject being still under discussion in | Pompensation for having been 


your journal, I venture to draw your attention 


to a position other than any heretofore noticed | 
in your pages—of earthenware jars or pipes built | 


into a church. 


’ . | when 
In St. Mark’s Cathedral at Venice I saw from so d the land for 22, 


a gallery used as a passage to the top of the | pis additions 
vestibule, that a considerable bare of the’ fe"thcntss denied’ han they had appointed 
mosaics at the west end of the nave was re- —, their architect, or that they had any imme- 
moved, showing the brick barrel vaulting quite | 
bare, in which, at intervals (whether regular or | 


irregular I cannot say), were built earthenware 
pipes, radiating with the voussoirs, about 
4 inches in diameter, and projecting apparently 
about 2 inches. Are these “ acoustic pottery ?” 
or are they intended to carry off any dampness 
in the cement in which the mosaics are em- 
bedded ? or are they for the purpose of more 
easily threading the vaulting for the lamp 
chains ? 

I was in St. Mark’s about a month before this 
subject was last mooted in your journal, or I 
should have been more particular in my observa- 
tions, especially as the church is remarkably 
resonant. C. Nox, ARMFIELD. 








THE PICTURES “ DISCOVERED” IN 
GLOUCESTER. 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to an 
article in the Gloucester Chronicle, giving a differ- 
ent account of the “ discovery ” of two pictures in 
the mansion now occupied by the School of Art 
there to that which I had detailed to you.* 

All I can say is, that I distinctly understood, 
when I purchased these pictures, that they were 
found in the recesses walled up as I described ; 
but it appears, on further inquiry, that they were 
panelled into walls, and removed by the person 
from whom I bought them, and to whom they 
have been since returned. The version of the 
discovery in the Gloucester Chronicle, allowing it to 
be accurate, certainly destroys the romantic inci- 
dent of walled-up recesses or chambers, but the 
important questions are untouched, and would 
be equally interesting whether the pictures 

were panelled into walls or found in re- 
cesses walled up, viz.—Is the portrait an original 
portrait of Pope? Is the larger picture a work 
of art, and by Guido? I have no longer any 
personal interest in these questions, but the por- 
trait has a strong likeness to Pope, with certain 


differences from the more known portraits of 
him; and it appears to be an original picture of 





* Bee p. 32, ante. 


is 
it 
| also alleged th 


HOTEL COMPANY. 


Tuts was an action b t (in the Court of Common 
Pleas, Westminster) by the plaintiff, an architect, to 
recover for his professional services in making plans 

ifications for the erection of a new hotel club, on 

apo of the renga Hotel, at Brighton. The plaintiff 
at 

visional committee of the company, and he claimed 

ly dismissed. He 

| had made plans and elevations for the proposed new hotel, 

| which been laid before the Fy. ee and the share- 


his plans and sections. The com; 

— ser ns = Norfolk 
. carri om contem- 
id . the : . > 


sum, or 1,300U., for 


a5 FB 


iate need for one at all. They also denied t 
had given the plaintiff authority to make the Ps and 
sections, which he had done to show the shareholders, and 
aenasten Gans Se er a set about them at the sug- 
| gestion of some of his friends, of the company, 
| and had accepted a bill of exchange for 5001., in considera- 
tion of those promoters appointing him the architect of 
the company, to build a new hotel on the site of the old 
one before the company was established, bu 
een kad son sr sre 37 a sag = 

y acce an the 
court as ouffichent remuneration for pong 
witnesses estimated them as worth 1 or 1} 
estimated outlay, or from 2501, to 3501, case occu- 
pied the day. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Waddy ns neg for the 

—— ; Mr. Karslake, Q.C., Mr. Henry James, and Mr. 
veley Hill for the defendants. 

found a verdict for the plaintiff for 3001. 





P 
r cent, of the 


The jury 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Brighton.—To the town council recently, the 
general purposes committee in favour 
of establishing public baths in Brighton as “a 
t public benefit” and as “ promoting the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants, and espe- 
cially of the labouring classes.” A plan was 
ap by the surveyor, for the conversion of 
the dome of the Pavilion stables into baths, and 
providing for an entrance thereto from Church- 
street. The consent of the inhabitants in vestry 
being under the Act, the committee 
recommended that it be obtained, and ger dag 
that “the gentleman who made the of 
1,0001. towards the expense of constructing baths 
has communicated to the committee, 
Alderman Burrows, his desire that the baths 
should be constructed under the dome of the 
Pavilion, instead of under the King’s-road.” 
Wash-houses are not recommended at presert. 
Tavistock.—A public hall has been a at 
Tavistock. The hall stands immediately to the 
north of the Abbey. It is built of local free 
stone, contrasting with Fremin Tor granite 
dressings and mullions. The hall occu- 





lated to seat ‘eight hundred persons, and would 





either 
front a bay—give light during the day; and at 





been appointed architect by the |. announced to have reached 3,726. 


Mr. ji 


r hail proper 
pies the upper story of the building. It is caleu- | fioor 


night the hall is illuminated by upwards of 120 
proceeding from eight bronze corone, 

dant from the roof, and manufactured by 
essrs. Hart & Son, Medieval metal workers. 
The roof itself is open-timbered, and the ceiling, 
when finished, will have about it a considerable 
amount of fret-work. Machinery will be provided 
for hoisting the seats out of the way whenever 
occasion ires. The walls, to the height of 
6 feet from the floor, are panelled in stained deal. 
At the north end of the hall is an apsidal-formed 
recess, lined with the same material, and which 
will serve either for an orchestra or a platform 
for the purpose of meetings: the front is move- 
able. Facing this, at the other end of the room, 
but high up in the wall, is a projecting wooden 
gallery, also of stained deal, which will accom- 
modate about thirty. The design was furnished 
by Mr. Edward Rundle, of Tavistock, architect 
to the Duke of Bedford, under whose directions 
it has been erected by the duke’s workmen. One 
of the chief uses of the hall is for the local 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

Shefield.—A meeting of the Cutlers’ Company 
has been held to receive the report of a com- 
mittee with reference to plans for the alteration 
of the Cutlers’ Hall, and to finally adopt one or 
other of the plans. Promises of subscriptions 
to the amount of 3,0501. having been obtained, 
the general committee had issued applications to 
the local architects for designs for the proposed 
alterations, stipulating that the area of the 
banqueting hall, as enlarged, be 5,000 feet, and 
the ladies’ gallery 1,000 feet. Six designs were 
sent in, and the Building Committee unani- 
mously to recommend the company to 
adopt the designs of Messrs. Flockton & Abbott, 
and to award 201. to Mr. M. E. Hadfield. The 
meeting of the company unanimously approved 
the recommendations of the Building Committee, 
and the designs of Messrs. Flockton & Abbott 


‘and | are, therefore, finally adopted. They also re- 


appointed the committee, with power to carry 
out the proposed alterations. The subscription 
It is 
understood that, though tenders will probably 
be at once invited, the alterations will not be 
commenced until the full sum required, about 
5,0001., has been raised. The Building Com- 
mittee did not, at the time they invited designs, 
contemplate any enlargement of the front of the 

ilding at present, and Messrs. Flockton & 
Abbott’s principal design embraces the partial 


enlargement only; but they have added a sup- 


plemental plan, showing how the front extension 
can be carried out in conformity with the other, 
whenever the funds are forthcoming. The pre- 
sent size of the banqueting hall is 72 feet by 29 
feet, and it will be increased to 100 feet by 50 
feet, by extending it 21 feet to the right, and 
pushing the far end 28 feet further out. The 
height of the room will be 45 feet. At the front 
end of the hall will be a gallery, 12 feet deep, 

ing the entire width of the hall. At the 
other end will be another gallery, 13 feet deep 
and two-thirds the width of the room. The 
larger gallery will be for lady , the 
smaller one for an orchestra. The style of archi- 
tecture will be Corinthian, with a sub-base 


a massive entablature. 
The room will be lighted by circular windows 
over the entablature, and by slightly curved roof 
lights. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stamford.—The new church and presbytery at 
Stamford are drawing near completion. The 
style of work ad is French Gothic, from 
designs by Mr. G. Goldie, of London, architect ; 
Mr. T. Lait officiating as clerk of works. The 
_ consists of nave and north aisle, with chan- 
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porch, chancel, and lady chapel, are paved with: 


Maw’s tiles. The whole of the buildings are 
covered with blue Bangor slates, with ornamen- 
tal red ridge tiles. The dressings are all in 
Casterton stone, with rubble limestone rock- 
faced walling, laid in courses varying from 
2 to 6 inches thick. The nave of the church is 
lighted by a four-light tracery window, at the 
west end, and on the south side by four lancet 
windows. On the north side is the aisle, which 
is gabled with a two-light tracery window in 
each gable. Nearer the chancel, on the north 
side, are two lancet windows, which add much 
to the light of the nave. The lady chapel is 
lighted by a tracery window in its west end. 
The chancel has a tracery window on the north 
side of its apse. The principal front being west, 
is arcaded on each side of the four-light window 
with buttresses of two stages, which are finialled. 
A bell tower has been built to the height of the 
eaves of the church, but, through funds being 
not forthcoming, is temporally covered over. 
Its omission gives for the present an un- 
finished appearance to the front of the building. 
The contractors for the whole of the works are 
Messrs. Halliday & Cave, of Greetham, Oakham ; 
Mr. George Walters being foreman of the works. 

Uxbridge. — We extract the following from 
a circular lately issued by Mr. H. Bird, the 
honorary secretary to the committee for building 
St. Andrew’s Church, Uxbridge:—‘ The sub- 
scriptions towards the general fund are about 
2,7301., besides 1501. from the Diocesan Church 
Building Society, and a similar grant is expected 
from the Incorporated Church Building Society. 
To these sums which, roughly speaking, amount 
to 3,0001., there has been added a noble gift of 
2,0001. from Miss Ede, part of which is at her 
wish to be applied to the chancel, and the re- 
mainder (which it is to be hoped will be about 
1,1001,), isto be at the disposal of the committee 
for general purposes. It will thus be scen that 
the contributions already promised amouut to 
about 5,0001. On the other hand, the expenses 
of the undertaking are estimated as follows :— 
The erecting of the entire church (excepting 
tower and spire), 4,5001.; the site, 450/.; archi- 
tect’s fees, fencing, consecration, law expenses, 
and sundries, 4101.; making altogether, 5,3601. 
The church has been designed by Mr. George Gil- 
bert Scott, R.A., in the Early English style, to 
contain 700 sittings, of which one-half are to be 
reserved for the poorer inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. It is proposed to build it in brick, without 
any unnecessary ornament, but still in handsome 
proportions suitable to its position at the en- 
trance of Uxbridge. The drawings are nearly 
completed, and the preliminary works are pro- 
ceeding without delay.” 

East Peckham.—The parish church has been 


re-opened. In 1857 the owners of the chancel | 


and adjoining mortuary chapel set an example 
of restoring those portions of the building, 
when the four arches were entirely rebuilt, 
the floors paved with Minton’s tiles, and two 
painted windows inserted,—one by O’Connor, to 
the memory of the late Mr. William Cook, jun., 
and one by Warrington, to the memory of the 
late Mr. Hugh Boorman. Since then nine of the 
most decayed of the old windows have been re- 
instated. In the early part of last year the pre- 
sent works were taken in hand. They consist of 
raising the floor by one step, and concreting 
the surface ; underpinning a portion of the walls, 
and re-plastering them all ; re-seating the whole 
of the nave and south aisle, which has been done 
in oak ; erecting a new pulpit and prayer-desk, 
and an oak screen in the tower arch ; re-paving 
the aisles, porch, and tower; essentially repair- 
ing the roof, and introducing an apparatus for 
warming by hot water; besides which there has 
been the addition of a large west window, which 
was much needed, and which had once before 
existed, but the had been bricked up after 
the window had fallen into decay. This window 
was principally the gift of a few friends. At 
this time also the stonework and glass of the 
east window has been renewed; and the chapel 
has been improved by its owner by the removal 
of a large pew, and the substitution for it of two 
stall seats ; as also by the insertion of a painted 
window, by Messrs. Hardman. The work was 
done uuder the direction of Mr. J. Clarke, of 
London, the diocesan architect. The builders 
were Messrs. Bowley, of Westminster, and for 
the stonework Messrs. Sutton & Vaughan, of 
Maidstone. 

Cheam.—The funds for the finished portion of 
the church here have been raised, so that the 
edifice thus far is paid for. The tower is now 
carried up to the height of 40 feet only. The 





chancel, of which the foundations at present 
only are laid, and the concrete put in, will make 
the whole length of the edifice more than 100 
feet. The seats are open benches; the pulpit a low 
stone one, with carvi The roof is open, and 
of varnished timber. A feature of the building 
is the low columns with their carvings, and the 
arches and walls formed with alternate courses 
of red and black brick. The architect is Mr. 
Pownal, of London. The contractors for the 
building of the finished portion were Messrs. 
Sharpington & Cole, Westminster-road. The cost 
has been somewhat above 3,0001. A tradesman 
of Sutton, Mr. W. Noble, took an under-contract 
for the brickwork, at a price, it is said, that left 
him poorer for the undertaking. 
Cirencester.—Subscriptions for the restoration 
of the church, amounting to 7,5481., have been 
received, but the cost will be 12,0001. 
Bengeworth (Worcestershire). —Some months 
ago a committee for the restoration of the parish 
church was formed, who consulted Mr. Preedy, 
of London; and his report, after a survey, showed 
that the building was in a most dilapidated state, 
some portions being absolutely dangerous. It 
was proposed generally to restore the church, 
remove obstructions impeding both sound and 
light, remove the galleries, and extend the 
chancel eastward, whereby additional sittings 
would be gained. lt was estimated, that to 
carry out the architect’s proposal in a satis- 
factory manner, at least 2,1741. would be required, 
and about 1,8001. have already been raised ; but 
as the committee have resolved not to incur 
liabilities without a probability of sufficient 
assets, no progress hus yet been made in the 
restoration itself. Until lately there has been 
no parsonage-house held with the living. The 
present vicar has, out of private means, and by 
the aid of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
recently erected a parsonage-house on the glebe ; 
and this step, it is hoped, will stimulate exertions 
to place the church itself in a proper state for 
the due celebration of Divine service. The new 
vicarage is a building with steep roof and varied 
gables,and red and white brick have been intro- 
duced in the structure. Mr. Christian was the 
architect on behalf of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


masons’, bricklayers’, carpenter and joiners’, 
plumbers’, slaters’, and plasterers’ works ; Mr. E. 
J. Thompson for the painting, glazing, and deco- 
rating; Mr. G. Patton for the gas-fitting ; and 
Mr. D. Donkin for the iron gates and railing. 
The hot-water apparatus was erected under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. Pickering, one of the 
building committee. The whole of the works 
have been carried out from the designs and under 
the direction of Mr. G. Snaith, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The corner stone of a new Baptist 
Chapel has been laid in Rye-hill, near the Scots- 
wood-road. The building will be Italian in style. 
The ground-floor will be occupied by the school, 
above which will be the chapel. There will be 
three entrances to the chapel, approached by a 
flight of stone stairs. Immediately above each 
door will be a circular-headed window, of orna- 
mental design, with a balcony. A feature in the 
front elevation will be imparted by the introduc- 
tion of Minton’s bright-coloured enamelled tiles. 
Galleries are carried round three sides of the 
chapel. 





The whole will accommodate about 
1,500 persons, and the school beneath about 900 
scholars. The outside dimensions of the chapel 
are 85 feet by 59 feet. Mr. James Cubitt, of 
London, is the architect ; and the following have 
been appointed to carry out the various works :— 
For mason work, Mr. R. Robson, builder, New- 
| castle ; for the joiner work, Mr. Berry, Newcastle, 
for the plumbing, Mr. Watson, Newcastle ; and 
|for the slating, Mr. T. Sanderson, Newcastle. 
| The amount of the present contracts for the 
| Chapel is about 3,3001. 
| Derry (Ireland). — The third Presbyterian 
| church in this city has been re-opened for Divine 
service, after having undergone alterations and 
improvements. The interior of the building has 
been remodelled and renovated. The ground- 
floor and gallery have been improved. The pews 
|are reduced in height, the backs being sloped, 
and capped with Italian walnut, polished. The 
| front of the gallery has been new panelled, having 
also a new cornice. The box pulpit has been 
superseded by one of a platform kind. The 
| entire works, which have involved an expendi- 
| ture of about 1,5001., were carried out from plans 
furnished by Messrs. Boyd & Batt, of Belfast 








sioners; and Mr. Gardner, builder, of Benge-| and Derry, architects, and under their superin- 


worth, carried out the design. 

Pontefract.—All Saints’ Church, having been 
closed for several months, has been reopened. 
A set of six bells have been added, at a cost of 
3281. The stalls in the church have been made 
more comfortable, and the floor boarded. The 
font, which has hitherto been placed in rather an 
obscure place, stands now in front of the com- 
munion table. The picturesque ruins of the 
church, which were getting into a very dilapi- 
dated condition, have been secured as far as 
practicable. A new heating apparatus has been 
supplied, and the organ has been enlarged and 
improved by Mr. Harrison, of Rochdale. 

Darlington.—The new Duke of Cleveland has 
expressed his readiness to contribute 5001. 
towards the sum wanting to complete the resto 
ration of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Darlington, 
provided 1,000I. be raised by other contributors. 
The late duke was also a donor to the restoration 
fund. 








DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The members of the 
United Methodist Free Churches in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne have reared several chapels in the 
most populous parts of the town, the latest 
having been recently opened in Gloucester-street, 
Scotswood-road. This is the fourth within the 
last five years. It is in the Italian style, the 
details in brick and stone dressings. The build- 
ing is a parallelogram in form, the main entrance 
being through a doorway beneath a three-light 
window, which forms the principal architectural 
feature of the elevation, and fronts towards 
Gloucester-street. A polished stone porch forms 
the entrance into a corridor, with stairs at each 
end leading to galleries constructed on three 
sides of the edifice. The chapel is 56 feet in 
length, 42 feet in width, and 32 feet in height 
from floor to ceiling, and will afford accommoda- 
tion for about 600 persons. All the seats are 
open benches, formed of red and yellow pine 
stained and varnished; and the gallery front is 
constructed of the same materials, and divided 
into decorated panels. Below the is a 
school-room, capable of holding 350 ; 
also a large class-room and minister’s vestry, 
which has a staircase direct to the pulpit. Both 
the chapel and school-room are heated with hot 
water, Mr. J. Hogg was the contractor for the 


|tendence. Mr. Matthew M‘Clelland, builder, was 


the principal contractor. The contract for heat- 

|ing and lighting was carried out by Mr. A. 
Baxter, and the painting and decorations were 
done by Mr. W. Sterling. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Yarmouth.—The trustees of the Grammar 
| School have announced that it is in contempla- 
tion to erect a permanent building capable of 
accommodating 200 boys. 

Stradbroke (Ipswich).—A National School, which 





owes its existence in a great measure to the 


| exertions made by the Rev. J.C. Ryle, has been 
|opened in this vi 
| brick and slate, of that peculiar compromise be- 


The building is of red 


tween the picturesqueness of the Tudor and the 
lightness and economy of space of the modern 
utility style, which has been so much favoured 
of late years in National schools. The building 
mainly consists of two large school-rooms, one 
60 feet by 18 feet, and the other 47 feet by 18 
feet. These are placed in such a position 
towards each other as to form a right angled 
triangle, the side of one, finishing with the gable 
end of the other, forming the principal face of 
the structure towards theroad. A broken coping 
in steps runs up the sides of the gable. A large 
Gothic- window in a series of lights throws 
a body of light through the gable end into the 
room: there is a projecting string of moulded 
bricks under the window, and the unbroken 
space of the walls is everywhere adorned with 
designs in black brick. The chimneys are not 
stacked, but are of the Tudor style, and there is 
a stained timber belfry over the centre of the 
building: a fancy ridge crowns the pitch of the 
roofs. In front of the building is a tolerably 
spacious playground for the children of the lower 
school, and at the back is a similar space set 
apart for the boys of the upper school, and in 
the angle at the back, formed by the junction of 
the two large school-rooms, are a class-room, 13 
feet by 13 feet, a stable for the use of the upper 
school, and other provision, affording separate 


rooms have open stained timber roofs, 20} feet 
from the pitch to the floor, and the walls are 164 
feet high. Mr. R. M. Phipson was the architect 





of the schools, which have been built under the 
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superintendence of Mr. Albion, clerk of the works, 
from London. The builder was Mr. Godbold, of 
Harleston. The contract was 6451.; the cost of 
the land 901.; the fencing and gates 531. 11s. 5d. ; 
and the fittings 501, making a total of 
8381. 11s. 5d. 

Buckland (Aylesbury). — The new National 
Schools at Buckland have been formally opened 
by the Bishop of Oxford. The cost of the erec- 
tion, exclusive of site, has been about 6501. Sir 
A. Rothschild presented the site, half an acre, 
and a donation of fifty guineas. The Queen, 
who was an owner of land in the parish, gave 
twenty guineas. About 1001. still remains to 
be raised. The schools are Early English. Mr. 
Devey, of London, was the architect. 

Chipping Campden (Gloucestershire). — The 
completion of the restoration of the Campden 
Grammar School, one of the most ancient foun- 
dations in the country, has just been celebrated. 
The undertaking was commenced in 1860, the 
inadequate revenues, and the absence of accom- 
modation for boarders, threatening the gradual 
decline of the school unless vigorous efforts were 
put forth. The result has been the collection of 
about 1,5001., which sum has been devoted to 
new buildings suitable to the requirements of 
the district. The old school-room has been re- 
tained, the walls being carried up for the advan- 
tage of the interior; the ancient ceiling, with its 
oak beams, raised; and the windows heightened 
by the introduction of transomed lights. A class- 
room, with open timber roof, has been appended 
on the east side; and spacious dormitories, in 
two stories, have been constructed over the 
school. An entirely new residence has been 
built for the accommodation of the head master, 
in communication with the school building and 
the several dormitories. The entire structure 
forms an elevation of picturesque outline, with 
gables, dormers, and bell turret, in masonry, and 
in harmony with the style of the ancient domes- 
tic architecture, of which the interesting old 
town of Chipping Campden retains numerous 
examples. In the gable over the principal bay 
window is a sculptured panel, with the armorial | 
bearings of Fereby, the original founder, and of 
the co-founder, Baptist Hickes, first Viscount 
Campden. The work of restoration and re-build- 
ing has been carried out by Mr. E. Tomes, of 
Chipping Campden, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. C. A. Buckler, of 
Oxford, architect. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mary’s, Wokingham (Berks).—A stained- 
glass window has recently been placed in the 
east end of the south side aisle of this church, 
the gift of Miss Twycross, of Wokingham, and 
executed by Mr. Holland, of Warwick. The 
subjects are our Lord’s Baptism, Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, under appropriate 
canopies, with pedestals and inscription. In the 
tracery are angels bearing crowns, palm-branches, 
and scrolls, with texts of Scripture, the lamb, 
pelican, &c. A south aisle memorial window 
has also been put up by the same artists, con- 
taining representations of Christ raising Jairus’s 
daughter, in three lights, under a floriated canopy 
of the lily, in tracery. Figures representing 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Piety, Prudence, and 
Devotion. 

St. Mary's, Guildford.—A stained-glass orna- 
mental window has been erected in this church, 
with medallion, containing angels bearing texts ; 
also a lancet light containing monograms and 
thorn ornament, both the gift of Sir H. Austen, 
and executed by Mr. H. Holland, of Warwick. 

Dodford Church, Daventry (Northants).—A 
stained-glass window has been placed in Dodford 
Church, by Mr. R. Hewitt, of Northampton. The 
window is at the east end of the north aisle, 


and is a Perpendicular one, of three lights. The 
north aisle itself is Karly English, but a later 
window had been inserted in the east end. This 
was found so dilapidated from age, that the 
stonework had to be made new. A repetition of 


the old window has been put in by Mr. Roberts 


Newark, and workmen have been engaged in the 
necessary work for its completion. The new 
window will be erected in the place of the large 
plain glass window in the east. About 900I. 
have already been subscribed for this purpose. 
Kendal Church.—This church has just been 
embellished by a further addition to its numerous 
stained-glass windows. The church itself being 
Perpendicular, the window is the same. It con- 
sists of three main openings surmounted with 
tracery, which contains an angelic host bearing 
symbols of our Lord’s Passion. The lower part 
contains the three principal subjects,—the centre 
consisting of the Resurrection of our Lord, with 
the inscription, “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” On the left-hand of this is St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, his right-hand pointing to 
our Lord in the centre, his left to the idolatrous 
Athenian temples which are delineated in the 
same compartment. On the right-hand occurs 
the third subject, which contains a conventional 
resemblance of the deceased vicar (to whose 
memory the glass is dedicated), in his robes of 
office performing the burial service. Kendal 
Church, in its unrestored condition, is shown in 
the distance. The subjects are surmounted with 
tabernacle work on ruby grounds, containing, in 
the apertures, the Crucifixion, and St. John and 
Mary. These canopies are supported by columns 
which inclose the subjects, having angels dis- 
played upon them. At the foot of the subjects 
are pedestals having inscribed scrolls. The artist 
was Mr. Warrington, of London. The same artist 
has also inserted in the centre compartment of 
the Strickland window the coat of arms, in 
stained glass, of the ancient family of Sizergh 
Castle. 








THE MARYLEBONE AND WEST LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tuts school is now, we believe, the largest 
in London, excepting the Central School, at 
South Kensington, and deserves the help of 
those who are able to give it, especially from the 
mauufacturers of the district. The following 
analysis of the occupations of the students during 
the year 1863, is interesting :—Artists and 
designers, 32; draughtsmen, 14; modellers, 8 ; 
decorators, 36; glass painters, 25; goldsmiths’ 
chasers, &c., 21; metal workers, 15; cabinet- 
makers, 24; carvers in wood and stone, 42; 
upholsterers, 23; carpenters and joiners, 29; 
engineers, 16 ; salesmen and clerks, 22 ; teachers, 
27; engravers, &c., 8; coach-painters, 2; die- 
sinkers, 7; photographers, 6; pianoforte and 
harmonium makers,8; gardener, 1; plasterers, 
5; chairmaker, 1; gilders, 5; mould-carvers, 3; 
painter, 1; sign writers,6; lace maker, 1; 
bricklayers, 3; ivory carvers, 4; turners, 2; 
bookbinders, 2; papier-maché workers, 2; lamp 
maker, 1; margueterie cutters, 2; herald 
painters, 3; at school, 16; miscellaneous, 7. 
This school obtained two national medallions, 
ten medals, sixteen prizes, and fifty-nine 
“passes” in various subjects of personal exami- 
nation before the Government inspector. Two 
of the students have been recently admitted 
students of the Royal Academy. The master is 
Mr. Macdonald Clarke, and the school is held at 
202, Portland-road. 








GAS. 


THE committee of the Devizes Gasworks 
are about to enlarge their means of gas pro- 
duction by an outlay of 2,0001. This expen- 
diture has, it is said, become absolutely neces- 
sary to enable them to meet the increased 
demand.——The Windsor Gas Company are re- 
ducing the price of their gas to 5s. 6d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, being a reduction of 6d. per 1,000. 
The Worcester New Gas-light Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, free 
of income-tax, for the past half-year. The last 





Health states that in five experiments he found | not 
the average illuminating power of the gas to be| has 
; , | 18°42, or 1°42 above the contract quality, which | for 
of Weedon, builder? The glass is the work of | is 12 candles’ illuminating power.——The New- 


Messrs. Powell, who have been employed for | castle-under-Lyne Gas Com y promise to re-| buildings by 


report of the gas inspector to the Local Board of | collection of Roman and 
ined, 
no 


quality as to produce from an argand burner, 
having fifteen holes and a 7-inch chimney, and 
consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, a light 
equal in intensity to that produced by 12 sperm 
candles of six in the pound, burning 120 grains 
per hour; and shall, as far as reasonably prac- 
ticable, be free from sulphuretted hydrogen and 
other compounds deteriorating its purity —— 
The Co Gas Company (Newark) have 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent. re- 
port stated that the consumption of gas has 
again increased considerably, and the works 
have been extended and improved ‘without 
trenching on the reserved fund.——It is pro- 
posed to enlarge the Devizes Gas Works at a 
cost of 3,0001.——The price of gas in Gloucester 
has been reduced from 5s. to 48. 6d. per 1,000 
cubic feet.——The Brecon Gas Company have 
declared a dividend at the rate of 10 cent. 
per annum, besides “deficiencies” of former 
dividends for 1856, 1857, and 1858,——The 
Chester United Gas Company have declared 
their usual dividend of 7 per cent. on the pre- 
ference stock and new shares, and a dividend of 
10 per cent. on the ordinary stock; also the 
arrears of dividend of 1860, amounting to 
83s. 4d. per cent.——The York Gas Company 
have declared a dividend of 10 per cent. per an- 
num for the last half-year.——-The Thorne Gas 
Company are said to be “ in a flourishing condi- 
tion ; and the committee are enabled to declare 
a handsome dividend for the past year, besides 
reducing the price of gas 10d. per 1,000 feet, 
a keeping a very respectable reserve 
fan 





Miscellanen. 
Tur tate Leo Von KiLenze, ARCHITECT.— 
We content ourselves at present with mentioning 
the death of this eminent architect, in Munich, 
on the 26th ult. 


Tue Merric System.—Mr. Ewart, M.P., has 
given notice in the Commons that on a future 
day he will move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
legalise the use of the metric system in this 
country. 

A Vatvastr Brick.—A notary has forwarded 
to the Bank of France a brick with a 1,000fr. 
note glued on it, which has been paid, and will 
be kept in the Bank Museum of Curiosities. It 
had been for fifteen years glued on the wall of a 
t’s house, and considered as a pictorial 
curiosity by the man who found it, and did not 
know its value. 


Tue Suez CanaL.—We that Mr. 
Aiton, the contractor for the Dumfries and Lock- 
erbie Railway, has contracted for the formation 
of about 40 miles of the Suez Canal in Egypt. 
The work is expected to extend over a period of 
four years. Mr. Aiton has advertised for engine- 
men, firemen, deck-hands for dredging-machines, 
ieee smiths, carpenters, and able-bodied 
urers. 


Tue THREATENED NaiLers’ Strike.—A meet- 
ing of nail masters has been held at Dudley, 
“to farther consider the workmen’s prices.” It 
was unanimously resolved that an advance of 

of 10 per cent. on hobs and other leading 
notin end on bank siliten ane thetaghhs tahb dotnpe- 
tition with machinery, and those also the work 
of women and children, a considerable advance, 
though on a rather lower scale, should be given. 
Within the last eight months the nailers’ wages 
have been raised from 10 to 15 per cent., and on 
spike nails 20 per cent. 


Tue NewcastLe-vron-Tyne Socrery or An- 
TIQuaRiEs,—The fifty-first annual meeting of this 


E 


windows at St. Giles’s, Northampton. The | duce the price of their gas 6d. per 1,000 feet at | that the cost of these, amounting to upwards of 


centre light represents the birth of our Saviour 


the right-hand light the Magi on their grr f 
the 


the left-hand light the angel appearing to 


shepherds. Inscriptions on the glass, and on a/| port, Alverstoke, and Rowner with 
marble slab underneath, commemorate the mem.- | been printed. Clause 82 limits the price of the 


bers of Mr. Hewitt’s family. 


Newark Church.—Part of the glass for the | cluding the ly and fixing of meters. 
Prince Consort's memorial window has reached | 87 provides that, ! a 


gas supplied to 4s. 6d. per 1,000 


3| the end of a year from the time when they took | 381. 
oe concern into their own hands.———A bill, for | man. 
the incorporation of a Company to supply Gos-| proposed restoration of Brancepeth Church 

gas, has just Mr Sal “ 


’ in, The church, he said, was perhaps 
unique in the kingdom, and it was Pg re- 


ic feet, in- Pee acs | alteration was to be made. 


Boyne Mr, Salvin were to be written 
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THe THAMEs AND THE METROPOLITAN Sewer- 
act.—Sir John Rennie, in commenting on the 
drainage works in London, is said to have pre- 
dicted that water will run short in the Thames, 
and that ships will not be able to come as high 
up the river as they do now. He says that already 
the effects of the sewers in carrying off water are 
felt at Kew, where the plants have suffered 
seriously from want of water. 


Statue or Rosstni.—The tis Salamanca 
and the Chevalier Delahante, in the name of the 
of Roman Railways, have presented to 
the town of Pesaro a statue in bronze of Rossini, 
designed and manufactured by Marochetti. The 
inauguration of the statue will probably take 
place on the 29th of February, the anniversary 
of his birth, when he wili attain his seventy- 
second year. 

Tue Property Surverorsuip or NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TyNnE,—At a recent meeting of the town 
council, a list of candidates for the vacant office 
of + ous -surveyor was presented. Fifty-three 
aa hee had ad in testimonials. After some 
discussion, it was agreed that the list should be 
referred to the finance and town improvement 
committees jointly ; these committees to call a 
special meeting of the council when they are 
ready with their selection. 


Rarnway Marrers.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted, for 


the week ending the 16th of January, on 11,146. 


miles, to 533,7951., and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 10,749 miles, to 490,2311., 
showing an increase of 397 miles, and of 43,5641. 
in the receipts.——-The “ General Terminus and 
Glasgow Harbour Railway Company” have 
transferred their undertaking to the Caledonian 
Railway Company on the guarantee of a dividend 
on the company’s stock, at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum, for three years, commencing on 


1st February, 1864, and at the rate of 4} per | 
cent. per annum in perpetuity after Ist February, | 


1867. The Caledonian pay all debts and costs. 


Tre Hotocausr tn Santiaco.—The frightful 
burning to death of 2,000 ladies in the church 
of La Campania, Santiago, by the ignition of 
the hangi with which the church was deco- 
rated to celebrate the dogma of the “ Immacu- 
late Conception,” has struck all with horror, and 
has led to many speculations as to the possibility 
of a similar calamity in any of our own 


theatres, churches, or assembly-rooms,—a possi- | 
bility to which we have often before now pointed | 


THe LATE Mr. W. H. Hunt, Artist. — We 
notice with extreme regret the death of Mr. 
Hunt, the well-known admirable painter in 
water-colours, which took place on the 10th 
instant. Mr. Hunt had attained the age of 74. 


Raitway Biiis.—The Board of Trade have 
re to the House of Commons that the Bills 
relating to railways in the United Kingdom ask 
authority for new companies to construct 2,264 
miles, and existing companies 835 miles,—in all, 
3,099 miles of new railroads. There are also 
66 miles of deviation lines proposed. 

ScuLprurE CoMPETITION oF THE ART-UNION OF 
Lonpon.—The works prepared in competition 
for the premium of 6001. offered by the Art-Union 
of London for a life-size group will have to be 
sent in by the Ist of March. We understand 
that the Science and Art Department will afford 
space for the exhibition of the groups in one of 
the new courts of the South Kensington Museum. 


Woopen Paper.—M. Bardoux, a manufacturer, 
of Poitiers, is said to have succeeded in manufac- 
turing paper from various descriptions of timber, 
such as oak, walnut, pine, and chestnut, and 
from vegetables, and without the addition of 
rags. M. Bardoux asserts that his invention will 
cause a reduction of from 60 to 80 per cent. in 


THe THames EMBANKMENT.—The men are pro- 
ceeding actively with that portion of the em. 
bankment which will extend from Waterloo- 
bridge to the east end of the Temple Gardens. 
The contract is being executed by Mr. Ritson. 
It is understood that none of the houses either in 
Norfolk-street, Arundel-street, or the Temple 
will be removed. 

Tue Restoration or Sr. Davin’s CarHeprat. 
There is every probability that the proposed 
restoration of this ancient cathedral will be 
eventually carried ont, as subscriptions amount- 
ing to about 10,0001. have already been promised 
towards the work. The estimated cost is 
30,0001. 

RE-VALVATION or THE Parisu or NEwcuvrcn, 
Rypg.—The committee appointed at the late 
vestry meeting met by appointment at the York 
Hotel, Ryde, for the purpose of considering the 
list of tenders for the valuation of the whole of 
the parish of Newchurch. The tender of Mr. 
Francis Newman, of Ryde, amounting to 4007., 
was accepted by a large majority. 

Merattic Betts rok Putters. — Mr. Thos. 
Luders, of Rue Gaillon, Paris, proposes the use 
of steel bands as a substitute for leather for 
driving machinery. The metallic bands are to 





the price of paper. Samples of the wooden 
paper have been exhibited at the office of the 
Journal des Inventerrs. 


| Portrait or THackeray.—Mr. Ayling (New| 
| Oxford-street) has published a photograph of a_ 
| portrait, by Mr. Samuel Lawrence, of our emi- | 
nent countryman—too soon lost. It is the last | 
portrait for which Mr. Thackeray sat to a painter, | 
; and is remarkably characteristic and like. He 
|is represented reading, with the paper held | 
| upright and near the face, as was his manner, | 
and conveys strikingly his best expression. As 
a photograph, too, it is very good. 
British Institution.—The present exhibition | 
of the works of British artists, in the gallery of 
| the British Institution, Pall-mall, consists of 633 | 
pictures and 16 pieces of sculpture. Altogether | 
deficient as usual in works of high class, it | 
nevertheless includes several good pictures by | 
Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. E. W. Cooke, Mr. Alex. | 
| ander Johnston, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. J. R. Powell, 
| Mr. T. Danby, Mr. G. Smith, Mr. F. Dillon, Mr. 


| 








j 


_F. Weekes, Miss Kate Swift, Mr. J. Pettie, Mr. | * 


| George Stanfield, and others. 


THe Liverroo. Woop Trapr.—From the 
local circulars it appears that the American pine 


j 
! 


attention, and to which we shall return. Had import trade has greatly increased, and prices | 


the arrangements in the Santiago church been | 


made with the express view of bringing about 
such a catastrophe, they could scarcely have 
been more complete. 

A PLaGuB AND Poverty StRickEN VILLAGE.— 


Lady Pasley, of No. 7, Esplanade, Plymouth, | 


tells in the Times a terrible story of the misery 
of a little fishing-village, called Beer, in the 
neighbourhood of Axminster. The place is 
plague-stricken with measles. The inhabitants 
are all fishermen, and at this time of the year 
always in want. The children do not die of the 
disease so much as of weakness and starvation 
after it. Mrs. Bingham, Lady Pasley’s sister, 
who lives near Axminster, writes, “ The bell is 
tolling constantly, and five or six children 
brought over here in a cart to be buried daily. 
The mothers themselves look like hungry wolves. 
The children die in the dark, and their 
mothers have to watch for daylight to see them, 
not having a candle in the house.” 
Execrro-CuemicaL ENGRavinec oN Metar.— 
A paper, “On a Method of Instantaneous 
Engraving on Metal,” has been read at the 
Society of Arts, by M. Vial, of Paris. He 
described various modifications of his discovery, 
which are patented. In one case, a drawing in 
metallic ink is laid damp upon a zinc or steel 
plate, and pressed for two minutes, when the 
design is transferred to the plate. In another 
case, ah engraving on paper is saturated with a 
metallic solution, as of copper, and laid upon a 
zinc plate, and pressed, when the copper is pre- 
cipitated in a few moments over the plate, except 
where the greasy ink covers the paper. After a 
farther process positive plates are taken from 
these negatives by means of printed impressions. 
A third process consists in drawing on a steel 
plate with greasy ink, and plunging it into a 
copper solution, containing a little nitric acid. 
This also is perfected by a subsequent process. 
In the discussion on the paper the processes 
were generally admitted to be of value and im- 
portance. M. Vial has had the recognition and 
thanks of the French Institute. 


| have hence fallen, althongh the Lancashire and | 
other consumption has also much increased be- 
| yond that of the previous year. From the Baltic 
|the imports have been on the increase; but 
| Hull is a chief port for the Baltic deal, batten, | 
and timber trade. The last year’s imports to | 
Liverpool of Colonial woods, including, of course, | 
the importation of American woods from Canada | 
and New Brunswick, was the largest ever | 
known. 

Barracks.—The improvements suggested by | 
the Army Sanitary Commissioners on the occa- | 
sion of their visit to St. Mary’s Casemated Bar- | 
racks, Chatham, on that establishment being 


run upon wooden or iron pulleys, covered with 
two or three folds of leather. The ends are 
either brazed or laced together with leathern 
thongs, the holes being in the latter case bushed 
with soft metal. 


THe Hovses or PartiaMent.— Sir Golds. 
worthy Gurney, by whose exertions the physical 
atmosphere of the Houses of Parliament has 
been much improved, has for some months been 
severely afflicted by paralysis ; augmented, it is 
thought, by the attention which he has for some 
years bestowed upon the ventilation of the 
Houses. Being quite unable to resume his 
duties, he has received a prolonged leave of ab- 
sence ; and Mr. Alexander Gordon, civil engineer, 
has been installed in the office. 

MerropouitaN RAiLWays AND THOROUGH. 
FARES,—A deputation from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has had an interview with the 
president and vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
at the office of the Board of Trade, Whitehall, 
on the subject of metropolitan improvements and 
ughfares in connexion with the various rail- 
way and other projects affecting the metropolis, 
and in support of petitions presented to both 
Houses of Parliament on this matter by the 
Institute. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT.—The case of Bargent 
v. Thomson, before Vice-Chancellor Stewart, was 
where a lessee, under a covenant to repair on 
three months’ notice, with penalty of re-entry, 
received notice on the 16th September to repair, 
according to a specification, and out of the 
twenty-two items specified only two were not 
commenced, and eight not completely finished, 
on the 18th December, the latter having been 
delayed by the state of the weather. The Vice- 
Chancellor held, under the circumstances, that 
the lessee was entitled to be relieved by injunc- 
tion against ejectment for the breach of covenant. 


Tue River Wear ComMissioners.—The com- 
















































































evacuated by the invalid depdt, have now been | mittee say in their report, read at the last meet. 
carried into effect ; and the building, which will | ing of the Commissioners,—“ We have to report 
accommodate about 1,200 officers and men, will | that we have carefully considered the last pro- 
be ready for the reception of troops during the | posal of Mr. Meik for strengthening the north- 







coming summer. The Army and Navy Gazette 
says, in order to render the barracks more healthy 
as quarters for troops, the ventilating arrange- 
ments in each of the casemated rooms have been 
very materially altered and improved, while the 
accommodation will be still further increased by 
placing a smaller number of troops in each of 
the compartments. 


Execrro-Maenetic Rotary Enoinz, — The 
proposition to introduce electricity as a motive 
power has been revived in America; Captain 
John Reeves, of New York, having invented and 
patented an electro-magnetic rotary engine for 
producing motive-power by electricity to any 
extent, and for any purpose required. The in- 
ventor states that in his experiments “he has 
discovered, and is now prepared to verify the 
fact, that electricity can be diffused over surfaces 
to the extent of hundreds of superficial feet, 
and thereby cause an electro-magnetic attraction, 
which acts on and sets in motion the most power- 
ful machinery for producing motive-power, and 
this at a most reasonable expense for material 
consumed.” The inventor has a working model 
at the Capitol, Washington, with plans of differ. 
ent descriptions, which he is preparing to exhibit 
to the Government. 











| east pier of the South Outlet; and have deter- 


mined, under the authority given to us at the 
last Board meeting, to adopt it. And in further- 
ance of that object we have obtained tenders for 
the work, and have the offer of Mr. W. 
Scott to complete this work for 11,9291. lls. 6d. 
We have also obtained additional tenders for the 
caisson for the Graving Dock, and beg to recom- 
mend the Board to accept the offer of Messrs. 
Hawks, Crawshay, & Co. for the sum of 2,3003.” 


OVERCROWDING AND Frver.—From the village 
of Festiniog, in Merionethshire, and the hamlets 
immediately adjacent, an “epidemic” was 
recently reported, of so serious a character, as 
to call for the intervention of the medical 

ent of the Privy Council. In a popula- 
tion of 6,000 or 7,000, there had been 600 or 700 
cases of fever. Dr. Buchanan was ee 
despatched on a mission of inquiry. He reports 
that in cottages containing two low bedrooms, 
one 8 feet by 6 feet, and the other 12 feet by 
6 feet, ten, and even twelve people were found to 
be lodged. In some of the lodgings the beds 
were never vacated, nor the rooms ventilated, 
either by day or by night. The work in the 
quarries was continued all through the twenty- 
four hours by relays of labourers, 
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VENDOR AND PurcHasER.—Conditions of sale 
under a decree of the Court of Chaneery, in the 
suit Defree v. Bedborough, contained no pro- 
vision for the return of the deposit in the event 
of non-compliance by the purchaser, but a stipula- 
tion that, in the event of non-payment of the 
purchase-money, or other default, an order might 
be made by the Court for a re-sale and for pay- 
ment by the purchaser of any deficiency and 
costs. A purchaser at the sale paid his deposit, 





but, before completion, became bankrupt, and 
his assignees elected not to complete. The 
deposit was held to be forfeited. The case was 
that of Mr. Boucicault, the well-known dramatist, | 
heard before Vice-Chancellor Stuart. 


SHAKSPEARIAN Reapincs: PiymMovutTH.— Miss 
Glyn, too seldom heard in London, is reading 
Shakspeare at the Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute 
with great success. The play of “Antony and 
Cleopatra” has been especially praised. Our 
informant says, “Mark Antony's passionate 
love—a love which overpowers his reason, and 
makes both him and his army the slaves of a 
woman’s caprice—was finely depicted ; and Miss 
Glyn succeeded no less in the representation of 
the vain, jealous, and doting Queen of Egypt. 





The part of Cleopatra is one of the finest pieces 
of Miss Glyn’s impersonations on the stage ; and 
in the reading it lost little of the intense feeling | 
which she always threw into it.” 

THe WorkMeEN’s CLUB MovemEnt.—A work- 
men’s institute, in connexion with Holy Trinity | 
district, has been inaugurated at Maidstone.—— 
At Eastbourne, an effort is being made to esta- 
blish a workmen’s hall, and one-fourth of the 
furnishing fund has been subscribed. The hall 
has been provided by Mr. Leaf. An influential 
meeting has been held in Liverpool, for the 
establishment of club-rooms for the working 
classes there. The mayor presided, and the 
secretary to the London Workmen’s Club and 
Institute Union was present, and explained the 
nature of the movement. Appropriate resolu- 
tions in favour of the objects of the meeting 
were passed. 

BatrersEA WorkING MEn’s Civus anp Instt- 
TUTE.—The opening of this club took place on 
the 8th imst., under the presidency of the 
originator, Mr. Charles Curling. From the 
report of the Provisional Committee, it appeared 
that a house in Church-road had been taken, 
and, under the superintendence of Mr. E. C. 
Robins, the honorary architect, had been re- 
paired and fitted up for the purposes of the 
institute. About 2001. had been expended, and, 
as little more than half was as yet subscribed, 
pecuniary aid was desired from the wealthy to 
enable the institute to start free of all liability. 
The Rev. H. Solly, the secretary of the Union, 
said, about sixty clubs had been established 
during the last two years. In the course of his 





address, Mr. Solly observed that the object of | 


clubs and institutes for working men was to 
supply a great and acknowledged want, and to 
satisfy the craving for social intercourse which 
he believed to be divinely inspired for a good 
purpose, and therefore intended to be gratified. 
They sought to do this without leading the 
working man into habits of intemperance, but 
rather by offering him a helping hand to enable 
him to resist the seductions of the gin palace, 
and to be interested not only in his own improve- 
ment, but also in the welfare of his fellows. 
OPENING OF Satispury anp Sovran WItts 
Museum.—The nucleus of this collection con- 
sisted of objects brought to light during the ex- 
cavations made for the drainage of the city. 
These were collected by Mr. Brodie, and were 
purchased by subscription. A room at the 
Market House was temporarily rented, in which 
the drainage relics and other articles subse- 
quently acquired were deposited, and the collec- 
tion was thrown open to the public in 1861. 
The progress of the Museum has since been 





rapid. The late Doctor Fowler and his wife pur- 
chased a of buildings in St. Ann’s-street, 
which they conveyed to trustees for the exclu- 
sive use of the Museum. Since that time, 
numerous alterations have been made in the 
building itself. The rooms have been lighted 
with gas, and fitted with cases in which this 
now rather important collection has been 
arranged. On the evening of the day of open- 
ing a crowded conversazione was held in the 
local assembly-rooms, when the Mayor and the 
Bishop of Salisbury and other gentlemen spoke, 
and Archdeacon Harris delivered an address on 
the Ancient Lake Settlements of Switzerland, 
and the Rev. W. H. Jones one on Names of 
Places in the Vicinity of Salisbury. 


MonvMENT To Mrs. BROWNING, THE POETESS.— 
Mr. Leighton has undertaken to design a monu- 
ment to be placed over the grave of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, in the Protestant Cemetery at Florence. 
The work will be of white Carrara marble, ex- 
cept decorations of black marble, inlaid on the 
white. The style adopted most resembles the 
Early Italian Renaissance. The composition 
comprises a large sarcophagus, sustained by six 
pillars, and having a lid of low pyramidal form. 


Sream Cuttivation,—A public meeting was held 
at Hereford, on Wednesday, the 10th inst., to take 
preliminary steps for the formation of a limited 
liability company. A large number of farmers 
of high reputation for intelligence and skill, cul- 
tivating upwards of 30,000 acres of land, have 
given in their adherence to the principle of steam 
cultivation, and no doubt ere long the steam- 
plough will be tearing up the red lands of Here- 
fordshire. 


Marpstone Corrace ImproveMENT Socrety.— 
The first annual meeting of this society has just 
been held. Their first purchase was nine cot- 
tages in Stacey’s-passage, Warwick-row, on 
which they expended, purchase and improve- 
ments inclusive, a sum of 7021. Thenet returns 
were already equal to nine per cent. per annum. 
A dividend at the rate of five per cent. was 
declared, and the residue set apart for a reserve 
fund. Six cottages in Peter-street were about 
to be purchased. Of the society’s shares, 167 
have been taken, and 1,6701. realized. 


Factitious BLocks or Woop.— Gustave Colomb, 
a civil engineer, of Switzerland, has patented an 


For furnishing ninety-six long and -four short 
ap hes, for St. ames’s church, Bury, to plans 
an ‘ions upon :— 

specificat pon : 

Sa os Sc isniicintnnieosisrveanen ne £1 0 
TMD oo cicsuopkcsegahananvalaeivas 892 0 
MMIII, ccalaccnseudsoncnesoosongen 879 0 
ANGPOWS ooo. cee ecssecetecensesee 7% 0 


Rednall 690 
Fake (thewhole number) ... 685 a 
Ditto (half the number) ... 342 10 


Force’ (frames English eS parts 
Dantzic), £712 16s, : 











For three warehouses in Commercial-street, White- 

ange, Mr. N. 8, Joseph, architect :— i's 
Mansfield & Sons ..................00 4,697 0 0 
Jacobs .............. . 4,600 0 0 
Read & Son 4,590 0 0 
Browne & 4,580 0 0 
Sihemsiuacembewine 4,563 0 0 

PMN ii ccascxshunsadderecdcinsumetan 4,405 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ................:0008 4.472 0 0 
Perry & Judson ......,.....:ccccce0s 4,470 0 0 

ORs. divides ssvssscadecuvanceacbion 4,399 0 0 
gy nd gga sadicalengacseicindio thee : : 

NE Ey TOD. soniasssonscsvnctassosaunces 
Hill & Keddeli (accepted)......... 4,316 0 0 

For four houses at Tollington- , Hornsey, for Dr. 
Wray. Mr. C. G. Wray, psa gy Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard :— 

WD: sscsicssocepccsavacenabeboideaaee £3,680 0 0 
Perry & Judson .....0..0.ccccceeese 3,370 0 0 
CONE. 5 5. sincieiocvi niccntembhinauiie 0.0 
pe, Reaper Bis p ae onan GaP S 2 3,199 0 0 
Hill & Keddell (accepted) ...... 3,120. 0.0 





For villa, at Hornsey, for Mr. F, Shadbolt, Mr, J. W. 
Reed, — Quantities not supplied :— 





invention for manufacturing factitious blocks of 
wood of diversified shades or colours, intended 
especially to be divided by sawing into thin | 
sheets for veneering, although the blocks can be | 
applied to other purposes. The inventor takes | 
shavings, made by hand-planing or by machine, 
which are rolled up by means of a spindle with 
crank, compactly on each other, to form bundles, 
several of which are closely packed in suit- 
able frames. The bundles can be formed with 
shavings of the same kind of wood, or of several 
different kinds and colours: in some cases 
shavings of other thin and pliable substances | 
are introduced ; such as thin strips of soft metals, 
horn, whalebone, ivory, tortoiseshell, papier- 
miché made of sawdust, and any substance 
capable of being glued together with the wood 
shavings. When the frame has been filled up 
with bundles of shavings, it is dipped in a hot 
bath of well-liquefied glue. After this immer- 
sion, the bundles are submitted to strong pres- 
sure, and the blocks thus formed are then carried 
to a hot-air chamber, where they are sufficiently 
dried to be cut into thin sheets. 


THe Dratnace or Beprorp.—The council of 
the borough, acting as a local board under the 
Local Government Act, having it in contempla- 
tion to adopt a comprehensive and efficient 
system of sewerage and drainage, have thought 
it advisable, in preference to advertising for 
plans, to invite the attention of a few gentlemen 
who have had experience in the construction of 
works of this nature. The board propose to give 
a premium of twenty guineas for each set of 
plans not adopted. The projector of the scheme 
approved will be expected to make a trustworthy 
survey and furnish working drawings and speci- 
fications, and to superintend the carrying out of 
the works on terms hereafter to be agreed upon. 
The board will require a project for the disposal 
of the sewage matter, and also a general scheme 
of sewerage and drainage, so arranged that it 
will admit of being carried out by degrees. 
Copies of a circular to this effect have been sent 
to the following :—Mr. John Lawson, Westmin- 
ster; Mr. Stephens, Borough Surveyor, Leices- 
ter; Mr. Clement Trapp, Manchester ; Mr. Hors- 
ford, Bedford ; Mr. Clements, South Shields ; Mr. 
Usher, Bedford ; Mr. Wm. Haywood, London. 





TENDERS, 
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Alterations, &c., at No. 132, Regent-street, Messrs, 
Wimperis & Freeman Rae ron Mig 
& Moultrie ............... £280 0 0 
Tyler (accepted) .......s.ssecsesessesves 200 0 0 








UO ios Sadish us Toncansdevocenccaneal £2,600 0 0 

DON. «. ndssicnctaceMeddckanssnieeen 2,584 0 0 

Hill & Keddell .................cccseee 2,470 0 0 

Carter & Son (accepted) ......... 2,370 0 0 
For the erection of a drill perteens's at 

Tottenham, for 33rd Middlesex Rifle Volunteers, 

P. P. Marshall, — 

Simons & Martin ..................... £1,180 0.0 

Et PSC S PRC Sha te 00. 

IE aves aeieniphanibavednobe 991 .0..0 

Be hack arcan 968 13 0 

Kin 923 0 0 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 

8 10 

787 0 0 

759 0 0 

a a cscteipneiecdamomannatinn 7500 0 0 

jn BL aie Sco aaimecteen wa 693 0 0 





For additions to chapel at Hickey’s Almshouses, Rich- 
mond, i: Mr, A. B 
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OID nc cccesacirsrcussccsncsesentontan £961 0 0 
ND sive iciicniecorchinataaietnicenodiadewenis 939 0 0 
PING oi. i dcccacisinsasiabicdsaccseutandiods 891 0 0 
COMO: -csctdisnecncsaanioseinnnsicinseseiis 885 0 0 
Messrs, Turner .............cseesseseesees 857 0 0 

MR iivctaisinssicdvarstunsnvenietestsescenite 84 0 0 

For re-building Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Bell-yard,. Great 
Carter-lane. Messrs. J. Young & sets — 
RAED: is sinc Disianaciascessiinmvestesas 00° 
Mamaia ~.....:60isciesscsasese 0.0 
Hardiman & Sandon. ........,...... 0.0 
PUD, cisiiacasthasadcncaceccesantias 0-0 
BANG k.,  Saceosextanmbauticcine 00 
CRP sii Tesch sctaaincinbibeice 0 0-« 
ROG 6. 00ssscrninccnaneomanter 00 
7 pee the Agricultural Hotel, Salisbury-square 
r. J. iy = 
TRIO 56s seis cuiuiestadsaceesenpies £25,450 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon .............. . 24,47 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ......,........... . 24,200 0 0 
Gesdiniaesdbeibtntdsschaapanseniine 24,000 0 0 
rom f ieschaveeneueeebsenvevidiecesaiinie 23,700 0 0 
PUD. sincepecenscritcnasonbnsetiatedin 23,340 0 0 
For a villa, at Twickenham, for J. . Mr. W. 
Paice, architect, Quantities by Oliver & shen _ 
OUD ecdessitiss\xsiessinnaeasdeooreephanl £5156 0 0 
pvavessnasoepusseeviuaaveseodionbenmne 26 0 «0 
Thomas & Jenkins ..............:c00008  43°7°0 
Scrivener & Co, ...,,..00csesisresveens . 442 0°0— 
MING os niachenicibonsinbiaescidthieusibeine 410 0 0 
SIG as. is isa scssetbebittnigbetinesein 368 0 «0 
MN isis vatkivsscncistticakepectnccsd 305 0 0 
For addditions and repairs, to five at Plais- 


tow, Essex, for 8. Perrin, esq. Mr, Herbert Ford, 
architect :— 























PENNE. isntaseinapiacveoninn sapien £255 0 0 
CORPO insccntdinicsndcapeeacienbinvalebeseak 245 0 0 
jn Be oto Mie Giang ack seni 228 0 0 
For repairs, to warehouse, 
Little Brittain, E.C., for —Loveridge, esq. Ms, Hosbort 
Ford, tect ; : 
Hewett .. ..£377 0 0 
374 10 0 
f Rawlins ‘ 365 0 0 
= ae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


W.&G. A. (name bas been 
course.)—C. H.—H, T. A. (it was in the Popular Science Review).— 
A, W.—Taxpayer.—M. & C.—J. B,—A Subscriber.—H. C,-A Victim,— 
F. R. W.—J. Y. aia a J. B.—K. & Sons.—C, & Son.~—A 
British Architect. — .~G. P. W. (according to the style of 
“ writing ” selected).—J, D. M. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be 
the name and address of the sender ; Sol eoseealig Sir paktiontinns 














